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good design is timeless 


Ring by Mary Kretsinger 


ANT 
o oF AVEn, 


Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings .. . 
wide selection of origi- 
nal pieces. Custom work 
—redesigning. 


design in jewelry 


Located in the 
heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 





design SUMMER painting 
weaving STUDY ceramics 


in @ beautiful country environment . . . 300 acres . . . 20 miles north 
of Detroit . . . low tuition . . . board . . . rooms . . . individual studie 
space .. . tennis courts . . . swimming pool . . . distinguished faculty 


the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


SUMMER WORKSHOP June 23 through August 2 


write for details: 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 











hand-blocked linen mats 








ideal gifts for 
every occasion 


A wide selection of distinctive, 
contemporary gifts await you 
at America House. Each handsome 
piece, custom made 
by talented American craftsmen, 
is sure to delight the recipient 
.. . bride, hostess, friend or loved one. 
Many are exclusive and 
one-of-a-kind items. 


Catalog on request 


.* AAMERICA 


* 


- 2X House 


% 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0839 


« 
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n K by Dido Smi 

THE COVER: Stefon Knapp’s vit- Kare arnes by Dido Smith 

reous enamel on steel, “Ver- 

dure,” is now in the Museum 5 Pablo’s Pixilated Piccasseroles 

of Modern Art's collection 

through purchase by art col- ' 

lector Harold Kovner. About U.S. Crafts at Brussels 

three feet wide and five feet 

high, its color is a variety of 9< . P . 

semeblihe queens eudenpaiated Stefan Knapp: Painter Enamelist 

with blues and emphasized by 

creas of white, red, yellow 29 The Flowering of Church Art by Diana Michaelis 
and gold. Knapp’s story is on 
page 22. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 

right 1958, by Craft Horizons, 

Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 38 The Fulbrighters 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 

York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle : —sP 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 39 Exhibitions 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 

Published in conjunction with the 

American Craftsmen’s Council. 5 Travel and Study 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 

four dollars a year. Re-entered Product News 
as second class mail matter No- 

vember 19, 1951 at the Post Of- 

fice at New York, N. Y., under the 

Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in 

the United States of America. 

The complete contents of each 

issve of Craft Horizons is in- 

dexed in the Art index, avail- 

able in public libraries. Micro- 

film edition available to libraries 

and individuals from University 

Microfilms, 313 North First 

Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Reflections on Some Stained Glass by Robert Sowers 
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LOOCS ... 





* Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 
10 styles + All-Metal Handle (patented) features “’vise- 
grip, non-slip” chuck + X-acto Cutters fit all standard 
handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters 


Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 
45¢ to $2.95. 


Send 25¢ for 28 page Buying Guide 


48-71 Van Dam Street, L.!.C. 1, New York 


Ist STEP TO BETTER 
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For Teachers, Students, Hobbyists, Professionals 
tv jotes the better results, the improved workmanship, the 
ow get with T C T Enamels. for 65 years, we hove 

value service to fer 


’ . . now o 
es enamel! colors in and wder plus, opalescent, 
crockle, glaze point, separation Jig t., fiquid gold. 











Smell 
We also supply: Kilns, Findings, Write for = 
Metal Shapes, Chains FREE CATALOG | 
Trivets, Frames, Wire Dept. CH 
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we ter « N ECW for GLASS DECORATORS 
~ SY full line of ice Colors for firing on glass. Write for complete 





CALENDAR 


California 
RICH MOND. 
Richmond 


SAN DIECO 


the 


mid-June to mid-July. Hal Riegger’s ceramics at 
Art Center. 

May 25-June 15. San Diego Allied Craftsmen Exhibition 
at The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 13-30. Summer faculty exhibition at California 
School of Fine Arts. ? 

Through June 30. Exhibition of outstanding pieces chosen during 
Northern California Conference of Handweavers at Yarn Depot 


May 17-June 15. at the 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 


SANTA BARBARA Beatrice Wood's ceramics 


District of Columbia 
Vay 11-23. Cherry 
Arts Club of Washington 


WASHINGTON, Tree Textile Designers hand-printed 
fabrics exhibit at the 
Through June 22. 
tion at The Corcoran Gallery. 

Through May 17. Textiles by the Designer-Weavers of Washington 


at Domino Art Gallery 


Contemporary Architecture, Furniture and Decora 


Connecticut 

BROOKFIELD. June 2]-July 6. Ceramic Exhibit at the Brookfield Craft 
Center. 

westport. May 3-17. Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s Annual 
Exhibition at Jessup Gallery 

Florida 

WINTER PARK. May. Golden Age of English 18th Century Textiles 


(Scalamandre) at Rollins College Gallery 

Georgia 

ALBANY. May. Symbol of the Rose as Used in Textile Design (Scala 
mandre) at Carnegie Library. 

May 18-June 8. 
at the University of Georgia. 


ATHENS. American Craftsmen—1957 (Smithsonian) 


Kansas 

wicuita. Through May 19. 13th Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition 
at Wichita Art Association Galleries. 

Massachusetts 

poston. May 7-June 15. Masterpieces of Korean Art at Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

worcester. Through Mey 11. Craft Center instructors exhibition at 


Worcester Art Museum. 


Michigan 

GRAND RAPIps. June 9-30. Twelve Scandinavian Designers (Smith- 
sonian) at Grand Rapids Public Museum. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS. Through May 11. Two Finnish Craftsmen (Smith 
sonian) at Walker Art Center. 

June 1-30. The Arts of Norway (AFA) at University of Minnesota 
Mississippi 

way. May. Textiles Used in the Hall of U.S. First Ladies (Scala 
mandre) at Allison Art Gallery. 

New Jersey 

MoUuNT HOLLY. May 22-24. Second Annual New Jersey Arts and 
Crafts Festival at the Mount Holly Armory. 

NEWARK. Through August. Creative Needlework at the Newark 
Museum. 

New York 


cooperstown. June 22-July 6. Susquehanna Craft Show at Coopers- 
town Public Library. 

poucLaston. May 17-31. Art League of Long Island’s 28th Annual 
Spring Exhibition at 44-21 Douglaston Parkway. 





KATONAH. June |-July 2. Collage at the Katonah Gallery. UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


NEW YorK city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 

Through June 1. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian). * Takes 

June 13-September 14. Young Americans 1958. ; minimum floor 
June 3-August. 20th Century Design at the Museum of Modern Art. space 
Vay 12-23. Annual student exhibition at Craft Students League = 
YWCA. * Comfortable to 
Through May 17. Modern French Tapestries at Sidney Janis Gallery. weave in a 
Vay 27-29. Annual student show at Greenwich House Pottery. straight sitting 
Through May 18. Art of Ancient Peru at Museum of Primitive Art. 4 position 
Vay 7-June. Modern Ceremonial Objects at The Jewish Museum. 
May 27-June 21. Chinese Calligraphy at the Mi Chou Gallery. © Rasy to 
Through May 31. Ceramics by Mary Caroline Richards at The osccmnhile 











Nonagon 
oneonTA. May. Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods (Scala- : . Pi . 
- ‘ . ¢ : 3 * Warping in 
mandre) at Oneonta State Teachers College Museum. ‘ P ti 
: ar ~— : i . one operation 
STONY BROOK. May-June. The Neo-Classic Textiles of the Louis XVI 
Period (Scalamandre) at the Suffolk Museum. 





* To weave rugs 
2 x 6 


to 


Ohio 


aKRON. Through June 1. 35th Annual May Show at the Akron Art | 1 : ; 
9x 12 


Institute 
cotumBts. Through May 20. Beaux Arts 11th 


Annual Exhibition of | A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, 
detailed instructions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to pur- 

cosHocton. May 15-June 30. Religious Banners (Smithsonian) at | chase of loom. . 

the Johnson-Humrickhouse Memorial Museum. ay wes enantanate frees Land Comte, — 

CLEVELAND. May /14-June 22. 40th May Show at the Cleveland Museum PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 

of Art. New Address: 

KENT. May 18-June 8. Good Design In Switzerland (Smithsonian) | 312 EAST 95TH STREET NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 

at Kent State University. 

roLepo. Through May 25. Toledo Area Artists 40th Annual at the 

Toledo Museum of Art. 


Contemporary Crafts at Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 





Oregon 
PORTLAND. Through May 31. Invitation Exhibition of Ceramic Sculp- sculpture pins in 
ture at Oregon Ceramic Studio bronze and sterling 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. Through May 25. Art in Shoe Design at The Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. 

pin A. wings 

Texas sterling . . 
pattas. Through May 25. Religious Art of the Western World at bronze. . . 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. pin B. wishbone 

et paso. Through May 25. Exhibition of student work at Texas sterling . . $8.80 
Western College bronze. . . $7.70 


HousTON. Through May 15. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at e 
studio two 


the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 
contemporary arts 
rt. 6, newtown, conn. 








Virginia 
NORFOLK. Through May !11. Exhibition of work by craftsmen of the 
Chesapeake at the Norfolk Museum. 





Wisconsin 
LAKE GENEVA. June 23-25. 2nd Conference of American Craftsmen at 


George Williams College Camp ——— Ancient Byzantine Art Revived 


Make your own mosaic tables with beauti- 
Canada ful Italian tiles, which can be applied to any 
oTrawa, onTARIO. May 11-31, Twelve Scandinavian Designers (Smith- surface. Complete selection of table legs. 


sonian) at Design Center. | CERAMIC and GLASS mosaics 


10%” sq. sheets of 169 


WHERE TO SHOW | ee se $945 


from 


REGIONAL , : 
3RD ANNUAL BOARDWALK ART SHOW sponsored by the Virginia Beach furniture - in - parts corp. 


Art Association will be held July 11-14. All creative media of original door stores 


art acceptable for exhibit and sale. Entry fee $2. Advise number of 
ies be ists ives s “Cc P 246 east Sist st.. mn. y. 22 PL 3-2280 
entries before July 1. All artists (or representatives) must accompany on an tee ) 


and display their own work. $150 purchase prize and cash awards 3140 M st., NW, Washington, D. C. FE 3-7737 Send 50¢ for 
lus prizes fer Honorable Menti in each c r Wri ‘irgini new store: sample tiles and 
plus p € ono e ention in each category. Write Virginia 42 boylston st., cambridge, mass. KI 7-8937 pag trun 


Beach Art Association, Virginia Beach, Virginia, for details. 
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| Outstanding Values for Hobbyists & Craftsmen 


Surgical Steel—Hand means | 
Set of 12 


The sharpest, keenest ground, surgical $ 00 
steel blodes we hove ever seen— 

sharp enough to split a human hoir Ppd 
in two! 12 different shapes and edges can do every job of wood carving, 
mode! making, linoleum cutting, sculpting and whittling imaginable. Each 
blede has a 44%" long hardwood handle for easy gripping—heavy duty 
blade is firmly attach by meons of o brass ferrule to insure long, con- 
tinved rugged use. Each surgical steel blode precision hand ground to easily 
ond quickly notch and cut any shope you wish. A sensational all-purpose 
ser wel worth $5. 95 


20 Quality ‘Camel Hair Brushes *12° 


| CLOSE-OUT—ONLY 5c EACH 


Precision crafted 
Perfect for artists, 








West 
touching up cround 


in Germany. 





7 
iif ie, 


house, cleaning electrical and optical 


instruments and guns. Sizes range from 
1 to full 25. Select camel hair 
firmly set in metal grip to give years 


of use. Worth many dollars but ALL 20 


od | 


fine 


yours for only 


36” FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
For Precision Working— 
Hard to Get at Places! 


This handy flexible shaft with complete handle now $495 plus 35¢ 
increases the utility of your electric drill, electric pp. & hdig 
motor, grinder or drill press where 4” shank can be attached. Easily 
attached to do grinding, carving, drilling, sanding, polishing, buffing, 
slotting, engraving, etching, etc., on wood, metal, glass and plastic. The 
flexible shaft is tamper-proof, sealed and designed for lifetime service. 
Can be operated at speeds up to 6000 RPM. 


REVOLVING LEATHER PUNCHES 


— 
"Reg. $9.95 


< 
© Housewives @ Schools $159 
© Hobbyists @ Children plus 280 
° ® Leather Workers po. hdlg 


Makes clean, sharp holes—6 different sizes—in all qualities, 
thicknesses of leather. Use in the home for punching holes 
in belts, shoes, bag straps to tighten them. Repair baseball 
gloves. The kids will use it to make wallets, belts at home, 
in arts and crafts classes. At this low price, an ideal buy 
9” long, with polished knurled handles, strong spring, 
6 standard tubes brass anvil. New German import! 


Send check or M. O. If €C.0.D., fees extra. Money Bock Guarantee 


| SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Inc., Actvocus'n YY” 


New York, 12, 
dnemw cnn enswentnnemnentimmmennnmand 





TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Aveileble in geld, silver, gold Ailed, brass end ether metels 


Write for our illustrated Folder ef Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, ee oe 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N 


OISTRISUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 
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| LETTERS 





Smorgasbord 

Sirs: 

It 
ill with a certain envy and provoked limitless admiration for the 


The Scandinavian issue burst into our midst yesterday made us 


Swedish craftsmen-insurgents (what beautiful women you always 
manage to find) and the fellow who recorded it all with such an 
ardent word and at times the so-poetic lens. I like your enthusiasm 


It seems to expand to just short of the breaking point, which makes 
for very infectious reading. 

AUDRI 

Stockbridge, 


TUVERSON 
Vass 
Sirs: 


Congratulations on your Scandinavian issue just beautiful! 
I hope that every American journalist who goes to Scandinavia will 
do as honest and as superb a reporting job. 
ELLIS FOLKE 
The American Swedish Monthly 
ors: 


How easily fashions are made to change, especially if they be 


represented as “revolutionary!” 

Though it is almost too evident that your magazine is willing to 
take responsibility for pushing the stock of Voulkosism wherever it 
may rear its head, that there is really nothing 
new about the whole technique? Long 
Voulkos got bored and decided to give up both pottery and crafts- 
manship, the fired results of “messing-around™ were being brazenly 
exhibited wherever the artless the chic the 
encouragement, and that was pretty much everywhere. So isn’t your 
adoption of The Young Scandinavian Cause a bit old hat—and what 


may we point out 


“messing-around™ before 


and/or were given 


could be worse than that? 
Your treatment of two of the craftsmen represented in this issue 
was alarming (and most revealing). The only things illustrated by 


you that I should care to have around the besides some of the 


house 
of course) —was theirs, 
Willy Johansson’s lovely glass and 


picture of the latter's 


craftsmen themselves (female, and you treat 


them with such condescension: 
Gutte Eriksen’s excellent pottery. Your fine 
soundly conceived and executed work captivated our eyes. Then we 
read and were chilled by your faintly damning, “. . . her pottery is 
not inspired, just well done,” following this up with an inconsistent 
bow to Hamada’s superior taste in selecting only her pottery from 
a large exhibit. This is not for normal stomachs. 

May I suggest two things both to you and to craftsmen in general: 
1) Stop trying so desperately to be clever, original and at the same 
2) let the potters who are sculptors stand up and 
No more hippogriffs, please! 

JOSEPH P. GREBANIER 
Brooklyn, New York 


time a la mode; 


be counted—but separately. 


Sirs: 

While we have noticed in the past year or more how handsome and 

interesting CRAFT HORIZONS has become, your excellent coverage in 

words and pictures of the young Scandinavians prompts me to tell 

you how much we all admire and look forward to your magazine. 

CYNTHIA KELLOGG 

The New York Times 

Sirs: 

Your Scandinavian issue is mighty handsome. | 

intrigued by the cover, which is striking and different from what 

you usually see on covers. 


was especially 


ANDRE EMMERICH 
New York City 
Sirs: 

You have done Scandinavian arts and crafts a great service by this 
issue. You have brought out of half-obscurity a number of young 
artists who are at least trying to be what real artists should be; 
executing art for art’s sake. I should think that you have given 
these people courage to continue . . . the bearers of new ideas which 

in due course will penetrate to commerce and fashion. 
You may not have pleased everybody, but so much the better. 
HENNING KOEFOED 
New York City 








COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS by 
Joseph L. Young. Written by America’s 
most outstanding professional mosaicist, 
this book shows you how to design and 
execute mosaics, and tells of materials to 
use. 64 pages, 7%" x 10%”, 200 photo- 
graphs. $3.50 


LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE 
by Raymond A. Ballinger. An inspired 
blend of both traditional and modern let- 
tering treatment that covers latest appli- 
cation of lettering to fabrics, paper, glass, 
silver, publicity, display, architecture and 
other areas. 246 pages, 9” x 12”, 300 illus- 
trations. $15.00 


MODERN FURNITURE by Mario Dal 
Fabbro. This book has over 400 individual 
furniture designs including desks, chairs, 
sofas, etc. and offers a vast choice of orig- 
inal designs from which to create new 
types and styles of furniture. 175 pages, 
9” x 12”, illustrated. $5.95 


FURNITURE FOR MODERN INTE- 
RIORS by Mario Dal Fabbro. Describes 
and depicts over 200 selected examples of 
modern furniture created by famous de- 
signers. Contains 83 scale drawings by 
the author, all printed in a distinctive 
color. 228 pages, 814" x 1014”, illustrated. 


$8.50 


WORLD FURNITURE TREASURES 
by Lester Morgan. A stimulating study 
of world furniture masterpieces from 
early 1500’s to the present. Included are 
53 of the author’s famous measured draw- 
ings. 200 pages, 8144" x 10%", 173 illus- 
trations. $3.75 


ART IN EUROPEAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Paul Damaz. An extraordi- 
nary, beautiful book on the integration of 
the arts in architecture showing in 400 
examples the use of color, mural painting, 
sculpture, stained glass and mosaics in 
commercial buildings, schools, churches, 
gardens and steamships. 265 pages, 814” x 
10%”, 450 illustrations, 15 in superb color. 


$15.00 





ON HOW TO PAINT 
FIGURE IN WATERCOLOR 


step-by-step techniques and hundreds of professional hints 
by Herb Olsen, famous prize-winning watercolorist. . 


This new book makes painting any type of figure—but especially the graceful, fem- 
inine figure, seem simple. A complete course in one volume, it provides easy-to-under- 
stand procedures for you who have never tried figure studies in watercolor before. 


Here you will see how easy it is to paint from the live model, and, more economically, 
what excellent results can be gotten by using a photograph. Herb Olsen gives 
you thorough and expert advice on every aspect of rendering the human figure by 
means of a large variety of indoor and outdoor scenes and step-by-step instructions. 


Full-page, full color illustrations. In addition, using many illustrations, he 
discusses basic and important topics such as A Four-color Palette, Selecting the 
Model, Making the Shadow Tell the Story, Folds and Draperies, Skin Tone and 
Lighting, Planning the Background, Casein Techniques, Planning a Figure Compo- 
sition, The Six-step Figure, Groups of Figures, Painting Directly from Nature, 
and many, many others. 


With the help of this unique book, you will soon be able to paint watercolor figures 
with confidence and flair. Order your copy now and begin to master the water- 
color figure at once. 168 pages; 8%” x 10%”; 192 illustrations in black and white, 
16 in full color. 


PAINTING THE FIGURE IN WATERCOLOR $10.00 





all the hows and whys of watercolor help you master the medium overnight 
in Herb Olsen's best-known book with his practical instructions on how to 
WATERCOLOR MADE EASY... Herb paint landscapes, seascapes, trees, textural 
Olsen gives you in WATERCOLOR MADE EASY patterns, or anything you may wish to 
the most helpful how-to-do-it instructions represent in the world around you. 112 
ever presented in this field. No matter pages, 816” x 101g”, 140 illustrations, 19 
what your stage of development, he will in full color. $7.95 


MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY...10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


‘Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, Dept. 5262 


* Please send me for 10 days Free examination the 
* books checked. Within ten days I will send you 
. my check or money order (NO CASH), or return 
+ the books. 

save Money! Send your check now and we 
* pay postage. Add 3% sales tax on NYC orders. 


+ () PAINTING THE FIGURE IN WATERCOLOR @ $10.00 


(.] WATERCOLOR MADE EASY @ $7.95 

() COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS @ $3.50 

() LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE @ $15.00 

() MODERN FURNITURE @ $5.95 . 
() FURNITURE FOR MODERN INTERIORS @ $8.50 
(J WORLD FURNITURE TREASURES @ $3.75 2 
(] ART IN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE @ $15.00. 























Wool & 


‘ ane, Worsted 


COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT © RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT © WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Semples on request! 


if not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95th StREET 
"28, N.Y. 





New Y 











Tho finest for Loss 
CRAFT METALS 


Send for 


ALL NEW Free PRICE LIST 


75¢ for Craft Metal Book “‘C’”’ 
T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








‘SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC | MATERIALS a 


ste Precious woods. , Cenge and 
; lignum v ; tropical jee! bectweed; 


- —~ ¥- -h. 2. rosewood. 5 5 tbs. asst., $7.50. 


Seasoned clephent ivery from tadie end Africe. Aeard 
chunks, rods and pieces. Special $4 Ib; ‘4 Ib. $1.25 


$ ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED samsarey} 








Gem caging kit. 2 prs. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chain, 
findings. directions, complete $5 


2314 Black star sapphires. Genuine precious gems. Mysterious 
beautiful cabochons &* long. Startling bargain. $12.50 ea 


Vivid chrysecelia. Intense blue-green polished nuggets %” to 4%”. 3 diff. $2 
We poy postege and texes. Your order is your complete cost. 

4 cultured p= black pearls. Unique, lovely. 5/16” to %*. $2. ea 

S316A Lovely whi Same size, drilled, $1. oa 

Tremere package + 50 asst'd. rough, colorful, crystalline gems, 4%" to %&* only $1. 

Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
Order teday! Your money bock if not highly delighted. 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th "Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 




















GLUES EVERYTHING BETTER 


UHU GLUE 


Where quality counts, active craftsmen count on trans- 
porent, waterproof, permanent UHU. Fast-setting! Will not 
evaporate! Gives wood, metals, glass, paper, febrics, mar- 
ble, leather, stone, celluloid, » ’ 
pottery, cement. No other give holds like | Hu! 
At Weolworth's and other variety, hobby, 
and hardware stores. 
For wholesale prices & name of nearest dealer, write: 
UHU Products Corp., 820 Greenwich St., New York 14, New York 
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TOUR AND SHOP 


Craftsmen and others traveling about the country this summer who 
wish to visit shops where hand crafts are shown and sold will find the 
following open, according to the fourth annual national survey con- 
ducted by crart HORIZONS of retail outlets generally located outside 
of the major metropolitan areas. 


ARIZONA 
Hopi Arts and Crafts, Hopi Indian Reservation, Oraibi 
Community School, Sedona. 


CALIFORNIA 

Pond Farm Pottery, Guerneville. 

The Balinese Shop, 450 West Colorado, 
Many Hands, 38 Main Street, Tiburon. 


COLORADO 

McKinley-Newhard Crafts, Central City 
Wildweed Workshop, Evergreen. 

New Dimensions, 1050 Wadsworth, Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 

Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield. 

The Guilford Greene Gallery, 21 Whitfield Street, Guilford 
Silvermine Guild Galleries, Silvermine Road, New Canaan. 
Studio Two, Route 6, Newtown. 
Juliana Painter, 21 High Street, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Artist’s Mart, 1361 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Southern Highland Crafts Shop, 17th & K Streets, N.W 
Domino Shop, Georgetown. 


Pasadena 


Stonington. 


GEORGIA 

Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap. 

MLLINOIS 

The Farm Studio, Long Grove. 

IOWA 

Tama Indian Crafts Shop, Route 2, Tama. 
KENTUCKY 

Berea College Student Industries, US 25, Berea. 


Churchill Weavers Gift Shop, Lorraine Court, Berea. 
LOUISIANA 

Fille du Sud, 520 N. Main Street, St. Martinville. 
MAINE 


Pine Bloom Handcraft Shop, Boothbay Harbor. 
Stell & Shevis Handprints, Belmont. 

The Highland Studio, Rangeley. 

Studio of Ruth Bunker, Rockport. 

Old Spalding House, South Thomaston 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Church Hill Barn, 879 Bernardston Road, 
Village Tin, 1030 Main Street, Hingham. 
Hampshire Hills Handicrafts, Inc., 21 Center Street, 
Nieta Cole Art Gallery, Main Street, Orleans. 
Plymouth Pottery, Plymouth. 

Criterion Leathersmiths, 200 N. Main Street, Sharon 
Museum Shop, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge 
Salisbury Shop, 40 Highland Street, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 
The Hobby Shop, Eagle Harbor. 
Apple Tree Shop & Loom Room, 


MISSISSIPPI 
McCarty’s Barn, Merigold. 
The Harbor Shop, 155 E. Beach, Pass Christian. 


MISSOURI 
Blind and Handicapped Craft Shop, High Hill. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Yield House Gift Shop, Inc., 


Greenfield. 


Northampton. 


4535 N. River Road, Freeland. 


North Conway. 


The Happy Sprite, South Lyndeborough. 

Ru and Ann’s Studio, Thornton. 

The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 205 Main Street, 
Concord. 

Branch shops of the League: 

Bristol Home Industries, 

Sandwich Home Industries, 


Bristol. 
Center Sandwich. 








Concord Arts and Crafts, 205 Main Street, Concord 
Franconia Craft Center, Franconia. 

League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Hanover. 
Meredith Home Industries, Meredith. 

New London Arts and Crafts, New London Inn, New London. 
Conway Home Industries, North Conway. 

Governor Wentworth House, Portsmouth 

Sharon Arts Center, Sharon. 

Wolfeboro Home Industries, Wolfeboro. 


NEW JERSEY 

India Handicrafts, 49 Main Avenue, Ocean Grove. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc., 511 Broad Street, Red Bank. 
Black Creek Crafts, Sussex. 


NEW YORK 

Glidden Galleries, Alfred 

Westgate, Broadalbin. 

The Brooklyn Museum Gallery Shop, Brooklyn 

Old Town Arts and Crafts Guild House, Cutchogue 
Tip Top Art-Craft Studio, 284 S. Main Street, Liberty. 
Annesleys, Route 17 K, Montgomery. 

Clay Art Center, 49 Beech Street, Port Chester. 


The Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Shop One, 77 Troup Street, Rochester. 
Artshop, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Allanstand Mountain Crafts, 16 College Street, Asheville 
Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville. 

Hobbicraft, 8 College Park Place, Asheville. 

Parkway Craft Center, Cone Memorial Park, Blowing Rock 
Watauga Handcrafts, Blowing Rock Rd., Boone 

Folk School Craft Shop, US 64, Brasstown. 

Qualla Arts and Crafts Mutual, Inc., Cherokee. 

The Gift Shop, Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland 
Woman's Exchange, 822 West Fifth Street, Winston-Salem 


OKLAHOMA 
Pine Knot Shop, Kansas 


OREGON 


Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Design Corner, 298 Levering Mill Road, Bala-Cynwyd. 
The Peasant Shop, 845 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr 
Charles-Fourth Gallery, New Hope 


RHODE ISLAND 
Offshore Workshop, Block Island 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rosebud Tipi Shop, Halley Park, Rapid City. 


TENNESSEE 

Arrowcraft Shop, Gatlinburg. 

Jane Glass Studio, Greenbrier Road, Gatlinburg 
Guild Crafts, Rich's, Knoxville. 

Pinnacle Handicrafts, Pittman Center, Sevierville. 


VERMONT 

Woodenware To Decorate, Bethel. 
Fletcher Farm Gift Shop, Ludlow. 

The Country Decorator's Shop, Newbury. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mansion House Gift Shop, Oglebay Park, Wheeling. 


Fenton Art Glass Gift Shop, Caroline & Fifth Streets, Williamstown. 


WISCONSIN 
The Potter's Wheel, Fish Creek. 


WYOMING 
Jackson Hole Handicrafts, Jackson. 


CANADA 
The Gift Shop, Moncton, New Brunswick, B.C. 


The Trading Post, Andover, Victoria County, New Brunswick. B.C. 


Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 77 Bloor Street W., Toronto. 
The Artisans, 51 Gerrard W., Toronto. 
Trade Winds, 150 Bloor Street W - Toronto. 


The New Design Gallery, 1157 W. Pender Street, Vancouver. B.C. 
The Quest for Handcrafts, 1023 Government Street. Victoria. B.C. 


MEXICO 
Instituto Allende, Guanajuato. 


INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISING OFFER 


WEAVER’S 10% 
BONUS OFFER 
= COUPON = 


THIS IS OUR INTRODUCTORY AD 
IN “CRAFT HORIZONS” 
We celebrate it by offering a 10% Bonus coupon. Just clip the 
coupon, and send it with an order of $10 or more of GRANT'S ex- 
clusive equip t selected from this ad and we will send you a free 
pack of quolity novelty yarns equal in value to 10% of your pur- 
chase. Send no money. We bill you at delivery time. 
We won't bill you for the free 10% bonus) 





“All Purpose” 
ELECTRIC 
WINDER 


Wonderful how it winds bobbins, quills, i> 
spools, tubes, or cones up to 3°’ in diometer 
and 10” in length. Adjusts for different 


lengths and has a rheostot speed control. Precision built of metol with 
hardwood base. 


1/15 h. p. motor $23.50 








1/10 h. p. Heavy Duty $32.50 


“ADD-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOL helps you correct mistakes and adds 
edditional threads. Wind yarn on the spool, 

clip to bottom back cross bor, ond add missed 

or selvage threads. Used in number they make 

a “second” worp beam, ec $1.35. 


4 for $5.00 dozen $13.80 


MANE Se AA 
GRANTS SPOOL RACKS ore the new 


swivel type made of sturdy hardwood yet 
lightweight. The rods swivel (or turn) for 
easy rapid loading. Illustrated is the 32° 
wide, 34” high and holds 80 3° or 40 6” 
spools or tubes 


with 3/16" metal rods $16.75 








Re SE LS 
CARDBOARD SPOOLS 2” end diometer 


3” length — 6e2¢ ea 6" length 


Set of 80 ~ $4.80 | Set of 40 — $3.20 
| Gee eS «ek ARES 


GRANTS NEW YARDAGE COUNTER is simple, occurate and fast 
Easy to thread it operates in either direction from any position. 
Accurately measures fractions and full yards up 

to 999, winding most yorns up to 300 yards 


per minute. Especially accurate for winding s 7 / r 
eee capep Hage $15.75 AA 


GRAN 


Send for our latest Free illustrated Catalog 
and Free Yarn Samples 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Most complete service for handweovers in the U.S.A. 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. _Los Angeles 19, Calif. 











COME TO THE 


Craftsman’s Fair 





of the — Asheville 
Southern North 
Highlands Carolina 
at the Auditorium 
Over forty crafts to see! Demonstrations, Try-lt-Yourself booths. 


“At Home In Your Home” Exhibit of rooms furnished and decorated 
with porary and traditional crafts. Folk tales, ballads, folk 
dances. Write for folder: Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Office, 
930 Tunnel Rd., Asheville, N. C. 


@ JULY 14th through 18th © 

















WEAVE 
WITH US 
THE YARN DEPOT 


Summer Workshop July 7-18 
Yarn Depot Staff 
Tapestries & Techniques July 21-25 
Trude Guermonpres 





Looms for Rent and Instruction 
available throughout the year 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


545 Sutter Street 
California 


San Francisco 2 








The York State Craftsmen 
5th Annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 
August 21-22-23, 1958 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Demonstrations ¢* Exhibits 


Films * 








JEWELERS SUPPLIES 


Sterling Stamp, straight $2.50 
Hand Made Stamp, straight $3.25 
4” Chain nose Pliers $2.00 
Polishing Unit, for silver, gold, etc. $21.00 
Good Quality Boxes for Rings 65¢ ea. 
for Pendants $1.00 ea. for Earrings 80¢ ea. 
Taylor Automatic Gem Drill, for drilling holes in 
gems for pendants, bracelets, etc. $75.00 


All prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019K South Vermont Avenue los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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8 CRAFT HORIZONS 


EDITORIAL 


The hand craftsman’s most pressing problem—merchandising— 
is not only a continuing one but a worsening one during 

the current belt tightening. Selling a line is all very well 

if you happen to make a line; a great many craftsmen don’t. 
For them, distribution through normal wholesale and retail 
channels is out, since U.S. merchandising, even at its most 
minimal scale, is set up as a mass marketing medium, repeat 
orders its bread and butter. It is bitter irony that the very 
factor in the craftsman’s product that should have the 

most sales appeal—a craft's uniqueness—is the self-same 
factor that cuts its chances of sale in the normal marketing 
avenues of this country. Uniqueness helps the sale of paintings 
Why shouldn't craftsmen be able to find a way—somehow 

to trade up the intrinsic retail worth in the one-of-a-kind 

pot, fabric or rug, cabinet, or silver coffee pot? There seems 

to be only one answer: a special merchandising system for 
wholesaling crafts. And what forms might that take? For one, 
cooperative; the crafts’ own cooperative wholesale warehouse- 
showroom—in New York, to begin with, in some location 
convenient to both the gift shop buyer who comes to town 

and the interior decorator who's already in town. Here the 
unique piece would be for sale, the limited edition on display 
for ordering. Such a project shouldn't start small, it ought to 
start big. There would need to be enough crafts right out on 
the floor, on the shelves and hanging on the walls that there 
would be something for everyone who walked in the door. 

A certain high level of design and technique would have to be 
maintained, but that would not be the usual stumbling block 

to cooperative craft selling if a rotating committee of member 
craftsmen passed on everything allowed in the showroom 

(or “gallery”). It works for big, successful Den Permanente 
in Copenhagen, and it could work here too. A producers’ 
wholesale cooperative for crafts is overdue in the U.S. If it 
caught on in New York it could open branches in Chicago and 
on the coast—with its own truck (our private dream) to carry 
west coast crafts East and east coast crafts West, with eventual 
collection points along the way and subsidiary retail outlets 


. We could keep 


on but we'll lay it right there and just hope someone picks 


in the most active tourist centers, etc., etc. . 


up the torch and waves it around some more at the Geneva 
Conference next month ¢@ It will make the late Katherine 
Choy’s many friends happy to hear that her dream, the 
promising Clay Art Center (49 Beech Street) in Port Chester, 
New York, will continue in spite of her recent tragic death. 
Excellently equipped as studio workshops go (three high- 
fire 20-cubic-foot gas reduction kilns, for instance, and six 
kick wheels) , the Center will enroll accomplished potters 

by the month at a fee of $35, with limited accommodations 
for them at only $30 a month—making the Center one of the 
best bets in the U.S. for the graduate student or pottery 
teacher anxious for a pleasantly cloistered but businesslike 
environment to improve his art and facility in the ceramics 
medium. Best of all, the Center, just a 10-minute walk from 


the station, is only three-quarters of an hour’s train ride 


from mid-town Manhattan and the heart of the art world. 








This summer the Clay Art Center will also enroll beginners 
and advanced potters in daytime three-hour classes held 

twice a week e The ACC says applications for the Second 
National Craftsmen’s Conference this June at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, are already pouring in. Assuaging the feelings 

of attendees at the first Conference at Asilomar last 

year that too much time was “organized” and too little left 

for bull sessions and getting acquainted, the ACC assures 
craftsmen this conference will be different, with plenty of 
entertainment and dancing evenings when the days’ sessions 
are over @ Visitors to New York’s Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts have been asking why there can’t be a permanent 
exhibit of contemporary crafts (slowly rotating, piece by 
piece) on show at the Museum all the time. That day, we 
understand, may be approaching; it is good to report the 
Museum has finally been able to start buying contemporary 
crafts to build a permanent collection of its own. 

e Thomas B. Hess, executive editor of Art News, in his 
editorial for the March issue of that publication made no 
bones about calling America’s representation of its art at the 
Brussels World's Fair a “scandal.” He is justified in 
criticizing the lack of seriousness in the meager selection of 
painting on exhibition in the American Pavilion, which is 
limited to about 60 works by a mere 17 contemporary painters 
forty-five years and under. This hardly needs further comment 
from us. We wholeheartedly support any action to enlarge 

the painting section so that “America could be represented 
fairly as a nation with a culture that relates to the world’s.” 
But by the same token we are astonished at Tom Hess 

for his own ignorance and prejudice toward contemporary 
crafts—for showing the very weaknesses he attacks in U.S. 
officialdom’s attitudes toward the fine arts. In the editor 

of an art magazine it is inexcusable. Grudging even the mini- 
mum in the American Pavilion devoted to crafts, he proceeds to 


“ 


put them in what he considers their place: . objects in 
which the tiny grace of human passion that informed 

some of the older craft-objects has given way to the large 
vulgarity of rootless merchandising or, worse, neo-Ruskin 
artiness.” Now what we'd like to know is: by “older 
craft-objects” is Tom Hess thinking of Chinese burial 

figures, Mayan pottery, Etruscan jewelry, Japanese handprinted 
fabrics, French Gothic stained glass or colonial silver 

hollow ware? Is continuity of these arts (this is our page) 


and their contemporary expression any less humanistically and 


creatively impelled than that of painting and sculpture? 

Does the “tiny grace of human passion” that informs 

so much bad painting and sculpture have a greater legitimacy 
simply because it’s involved with painting and sculpture? 

And for Tom Hess’s information, “rootless” merchandising 
methods in the vast art world are far more successfully 
exercised in the sale of painting and sculpture than 

they are in contemporary crafts. Artist-craftsmen would 
welcome a little more emphasis on merchandising—rootless 

or rooted—as long as it got results. Art, we maintain, 

has many faces, and al! of Tom Hess’s editorial skill cannot 
restrict its look. His lack of sympathy with contemporary 
craftsmanship is not dissimilar to the attitude of uninformed 
laymen who think modern painters and sculptors are 

crazy people or charlatans trying to put something over on 
the public. We are aware that creative freedom may have 
more scope in pure painting and sculpture, while the crafts must 
accept the disciplines of function. But we do suspect that the 
tiny grace of human passion that informed some older art critics 
has given way to the large vulgarity of rootless snobbery 

or, worse, neo-Baudelaire preciousness e Travelers to Europe 
this summer—and travelers’ friends who stay home—should 
be acquainted with an obscure customs regulation: a 

person on any one day may mail duty free any articles 
(other than liquor or tobacco products) totaling in value no 
more than $10 when sent as bona fide gifts (and marked 

on the package as such) from persons in foreign countries to 
persons in the U.S. Anything worth under a dollar can 

be mailed home without any duty worries at all, whether 

a gift or not. Customs is a bit vague, frankly, about how you 
decide what a thing is worth, saying it is sort of based 

on something less than the market value of the country it 
was bought in, but warns people to use their common sense 
and not take advantage of the law. Obvious are the 

happy implications of this regulation for foreign craftsmen, 
who should also be aware of another: Commercial 

shipments (one per ship or plane) of a wholesale value 

not exceeding $250 can enter the U.S. without the red tape 

of a formal customs invoice. This is a break for the 

foreign artist-craftsman who has dreams of competing in the 
U.S. market by selling direct to American retail outlets 
without the frustrating effort of trying to find U.S. distributors 
for his one-of-a-kind or limited-edition craft product. 


THE EDITORS 


THE BIG FIRE Just as we were going to press, fire broke out in the lower floors of the Museum of Modern Art right next door to CRAFT 
HoRIzONS’ editorial offices. These remarkable on-the-spot pictures are the work of our managing editor, “Flash” Slivka, who broke through 
police lines so often trying for good shots a cop threatened to lock her up. Left to right: at the height of the fire, a fireman brings a woman 
down a ladder who had been screaming for help, another fireman is holding the pike that may well have hacked the Monet Water Lilies; 
three paintings are carried to a neighboring building as the fire is brought under control; and workmen afterward recoastructing the facade. 














KAREN KARNES 


powerfully 


stoneware 


In her simple 


planters, expanded extravagantly above 
constricted bases, Karen Karnes enlarges 
to monumental scale the potter's challenge 
of gravity and balance. Though technical 
innovations, these molded pots continue 
the pivotal theme of her thrown work: the 
relation between form and space, the reac- 
tion between weight and support. 

The massive, unglazed containers evolved 
from a commission for the dressing room 
counters in the new Japanese-styled “Mo- 
tel on the Mountain” in Suffern, New York. 
Karnes made the 32 


these Karen 


pressed sinks and soap dishes now installed 


For 


in varied tile surfaces created by her hus- 
band, potter David Weinrib. These sinks, 
her first molded pieces, prompted the no- 
tion to join two of the deep oval basins 
into a huge egg and attach it to a thrown 


base. The experiment produced a surpris- 


ceramist, was until 
Age. 


Dido Smith, a New York 
recently, the art section editor of Ceramic 


ing discovery. From the fusion of the 


halves a new and compelling volume 
emerged. 

“It opened up an exciting new way of 
working for me,” she declared, “a form 
investigation of the two halves to make a 
new volume. This is totally different from 
modeling the whole form. Surface modu- 
lations take on new significance and a new 
movement comes into being. It’s similar to 
free form, but the angle where the two 
halves meet gives a rigidity, a sense of 
structure.” 

For all her planters Karen Karnes used 
the same process—modeling in clay half 
an abstract form, making a plaster slump 
mold, then pressing out two shapes in this 
mold and welding them together. Varia- 
tions were possible by odding the base at 
the center of a former half, or at the long 
or short axis of the connecting seam of the 
joined form. The height and design of 
this base or the position and shape of the 
mouth of the pot made further changes 


that completely altered the original form. 





by DIDO SMITH 


Wherever she opened the form she found 
“a different volume, a different pot—with 
surprising new angles.” 

A succession of molds followed, about 
10 in all. Half sections were pressed by 
putting a great lump of clay in a mold, 
hammering it out, then scraping the in- 
terior smooth, a method she learned while 
in Italy (see facing page). “It was just 
more practical and relaxing while I was 
pregnant than throwing. I was able to 
work on these planters until two weeks 
But it took 


David’s help to get the pots together— 


before the baby was born. 
some used 100 pounds of clay. We had to 
pivot the mold slowly and roll each half 
out on a pillow. Until given its base, the 
joined pot rested on a pillow, too.” 

Like all Karen Karnes’ work, these vol- 
umes developed one from another—for 
she never makes a single pot but a series, 
finding fresh expression through the work- 
ing of the clay. When using the wheel she 
throws a basic volume with swift certainty 


then devotes a day to searching, discern- 


ll 








ing, altering fine relationships slowly, 


making 30 or 40 


within a form idea.” This continuing al- 


“variations of a form 
lowance for subsequent vision permeates 
the thrown ware (her major production) 
with responsive vigor. 

“The 
that,” she 


like 


started out 


planters 


“They 


three-legged grew 
disclosed. 
quite small and wide, then the bowl forms 
gradually changed and the supports, 
closer together or farther apart, became 
This lift, 


an upward thrust from a narrow 


higher and higher.” aspiring 
usually 
base to the full convexity of a closed or 
covered shape, has been a characteristic 
of her work. Related to her affinity for the 
“completeness” of form, it demands only 
necessary for sta- 


the minimum support 


bility. It has progressed recently from 


diminished base, to pedestal, to tripod, 
with the container poised, its ample curva- 
ture revealed, and finally to the vessel 
suspended in space (on leather thongs). 

Her search for structural unity dictated 
that surface enrichment develop from, and 
restate, the form. “When you start making 
pottery you want to try everything,” she 
admitted, smiling. “At first I did very com- 
plex carving, used slip, ran through all the 
Now I 


form to speak for itself. I only decorate 


decorating techniques. want the 


with clay or glaze. The fireclay body has 


=P §) 


interesting texture, and I can get good 


color variation and quality with just a sim- 
ple stoneware glaze. I don’t have a separate 
interest in the surface. A nicely thrown pot 
has a life from the wheel. Fussing with 
it can destroy that.” 

These “simple” glazes nevertheless afford 
each iron-spotted by 


rich-hued surfaces 


the underlying fireclay—in light blue or 
green, orange, gold to rusty browns, gun 
metal, and creamy white, foils for the mat 
density of the toast colored body. On her 


double- 


glazes effects softly re- 


thrown planters, wax resist and 
dipping in these 
flective gradations of color and value in a 
frieze of overlapping areas defined by the 
form of the pot. 

Karen Karnes first studied ceramics at 
the Newark (N. J.) 


Arts, changing from a disappointing course 


School of Industrial 


in architecture to the pottery class of 
David Weinrib’s, a former schoolmate at 
Brooklyn College. The following summer 


she did 


Technics, a pottery in Stroudsburg, Penn 


production spraying at Design 


sylvania, where her new husband was a 
designer, and learned enough to create a 


line of lamp bases for the firm on a 
free-lance basis. 


“This 


than a 


was really a sculptural rather 


pottery problem,” she explained, 


“since only the outside of the form was 





























involved. But afterward | began modeling 
free-form pottery, and continued even after 
we went to Italy where I studied throwing 

“We spent a year and a half there, in 
Sesto 


Florence. The local school trained children 


Fiorentino, a pottery town near 
as factory apprentices, so we set up a pot 
shop at home. Since we had no kiln, we 
factory where they 


fired it 


took our work to the 


were so interested they free. The 
Italians just walked there carrying boards 
full of pots, but we had a motorcycle, so 
we'd balance the board on that and wheel 
it slowly down the street.” She laughed 


and exclaimed. “Now we can't believe we 


really did it! But maybe with the free 
forms—all those odd shapes—it seemed 
easier.” 


When admired in Florence, the exciting 


new forms Karen Karnes had made 


persuaded the head of the Genori factory 


With 


came an editor of Domus, who was so im- 


to have her design for him. him 


printed a page of her lamp 


Weinribs 


pressed he 
bases. But the were about to 
return home 

With them went several of her pots, and 
two of these, despite their low cone 010 
firing. won a top award at the 1951 Syra- 
cuse Ceramic National a few months later. 
By then, Karen Karnes was a graduate 
fellow at Alfred University working for 
her Master of Arts degree. But a summer 
teaching job that took the Weinribs to 
Black Mountain College, North Carolina, 
in 1952 became a two and a half year stay 

they never got back to Alfred. 

“We weren't so interested in the degrees 
as in working and learning,” she declared. 
“and Black Mountain was such a marvel- 
ous place, with a really perfect pot shop 
built by Bob Turner, whe had been there 
for two years. So few students were in our 
class that we ran the shop ourselves, sell- 
ing our ware to maintain it. We lived in 
the general college community where, as 
‘potters-in-residence, we were supplied 
with ar apartment and fed. It was an 
ideal arrangement for beginning craftsmen 
because it allowed us to develop without 
pressure among a faculty of creative peo- 
ple like Anni Albers. 

“Master craftsmen came to conduct the 
seminars—Marguerite Wildenhain. Peter 
Voulkos, Rhodes 
Leach, who came there with Shoji Hamada. 


Daniel and Bernard 
The college is closed now—but a lot of 
exciting work came out of there.” 

Three years ago the Weinribs joined 


friends in the Gate Hill Cooperative, an 


14 


incorporated community of artists estab- 
lished on 100 wooded acres at Stony Point, 
New York. There they enjoy a custom- 
built studio home, with the living area 
on the very bank of a woodland stream. 
In the pottery space behind a tiny show 
room with its own entrance, the Weinrib< 


work separately in two glass-walled studios, 


sharing other space for their common 
chores. An inner room houses the huge 
oil-fired kiln of about 100-cubic-foot ca- 


pacity, built by Weinrib. 
kiln, Karen 


Karnes fires her own work, operating on 


In this large downdraft 
the three-week production cycle required 
by the size of its chamber. Well organized, 
and directed by a natural discipline, her 
working day begins about nine. She goes 
to the wheel and works with an orderly 
intensity, a quiet authority. Moving with 
the economy of the accomplished crafts- 
man, she establishes a tempo that takes 
her through the eight-hour day, although 
of her son, her day has 


since the birth 


been reduced to five hours. 


Like most craftsmen. Karen Karnes is 


concerned with the problem of selling. 


Since settling at Stony Point, there has 
been an increasing demand for her stone- 
ware, but she has yet to organize a definite 
program or even “make the 


While she 


herself a production potter, she has no 


marketing 
Christmas season.” considers 
“samples” and rejects any exact duplica- 
tion except within sets. Her outlets are 
fine shops in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. She quickly gains understanding 
of their needs, and orders are apt to read 
“send 20 pots” or “ship two dozen covered 
jars.” Her 
through Karl Mann Associates, 16 East 
55th Street, New York. 

Occasionally a buyer selects from the 


which crowd the show- 


molded stoneware is sold 


. 


ceramic “families 
room. These are individual pieces, though 
created in series. She makes a few sets— 
even an occasional dinner service—“But 
only on order through the showroom. Din- 
nerware with store mark-up added, be- 
comes too dear. At the showroom it’s much 
less and people can buy.” 

Frequently tourists visit the pottery. and 
she hopes this will increase as more peo- 
ple come to know about the Cooperative. 
At Black Mountain the Weinribs belonged 
to the Southern Highlands Handicraft As- 
sociation, which they praise enthusiasti- 
cally as a model craft organization. “It 
had a fair, as well as good shops which 
operated on a one-third mark-up, and 


those craft shops were—as they all should 


be—exclusively for fine crafts. It’s a big 


tourist area with a wonderful market, and 


very few potters were doing stoneware 
They sold almost everything we could 
make.” 


supply and 
While liv- 
Alfred, they kept making more 


An earlier experience with 
demand was not so rewarding. 
ing near 
and more pots, until all the shelves were 
crowded. “We would count them and feel 
rich,” Karen recalled. “Just before Christ- 
pots in big steamer 
David 


trunks all the 


mas, we packed the 


trunks and somehow rode on the 


bus with those enormous 
way to New York. Then he started around 
to all the gift shops. He'd haul in the 
trunks, open them, and begin unwrapping 
pots. But nobody would buy—it was just 
Finally David 


he was spending too much on taxis so 


the wrong time. decided 
he dragged those steamer trunks up and 


down Madison Avenue. He wouldn't give 


up, and somewhere he did sell a few 
but there were 60 or 70 pots!” 

She has been selling for quite a few 
“We live 


And while a 


years now, and candidly asserts, 
from our work alone. show 
or commission—the big things we've done 


now and then like the motel—will bring 
very large amounts that have been crucial, 
they 


enough. The backbone of my own produc- 


don’t happen regularly or often 
tion is my thrown work.” 
In addition to a one-man show of her 
planters held last year at Bonnier’s in 
New York, her functional stoneware has 
been included in most major exhibitions 
awards at such na- 


and received many 


tional shows as the “Young Americans” 
Competition, the Syracuse Ceramic Nation- 
als, the St. Paul “Fiber-Clay-Metal” Com- 
petition, 1953 
several others. She and her husband have 


Designer-Craftsman and 
also had special exhibitions at America 
House Gallery, the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance and elsewhere. 

An unassuming artist. Karen Karnes 
brings to her work not only a resolute and 
scrupulous craftsmanship, but genuine 
warmth and sincerity. With the controlled 
collaboration of a cone 11 fire, she pro- 
duces pottery of graceful strength and 
unstudied dignity, expertly fashioned to 
fulfill 
Created quietly from her living and for 
living with, her stoneware fits the round 
of days, the rhythms of the weather, the 


rituals of the hearth with their seeming 


the requirements of its service. 


sameness, yet infinite variety. 








PABLO’S 
PIXILATED 
PICASSEROLE’S 








It was a happy coincidence that the best collection of photographs ever published 
of Pablo Picasso and the biggest exhibition of his ceramics ever put on public display in 
this country burst on New York at practically the same time last month. Both the 
photographs by David Duncan in his “Private World of Pablo Picasso,” published 
by Ridge Press, and the exhibit (closing May 10) at the Cooper Union Museum 
garnered the plaudits of the art world, providing as an aftermath of the recent huge 
Picasso show at New York’s Museum of Modern Art what undoubtedly amounts to 
the most comprehensive public scrutiny of an artist, his foibles and his work the 
world has ever known. 

Anyone attending both exhibits and reading Duncan’s extraordinary book through 
must feel by now as if he knew Picasso about as intimately as his own Dutch uncle. 

The majority of objects in the exhibition, according to Cooper Union, are the 
personal property of Picasso and were selected by him for exhibition. While all the 
ceramics were baked under the supervision of Monsieur and Madame Georges Ramié 
at the Poterie Madoura, they fall into varying categories: 1) those modeled by Picasso 
himself, or fashioned into shapes specified by Picasso at the Poterie Madoura, that 
are decorated and glazed by Picasso's own hand: 2) those stamped “Empreinte 
Originale de Picasso,” produced in limited editions from molds specially prepared 
and carved by Picasso; and 3) those stamped “Edition Picasso,” that are copies or 
interpretations of an original ceramic by Picasso. 

His first venture into ceramics was accidental. In 1946 Picasso rented a studio in 
Golfe Juan on the French Riviera. A local painter one day invited him to visit a pottery 
workshop in the neighboring village of Vallauris, the Poterie Madoura. During his 
visit Picasso was persuaded to try his hand and modeled a small bull. In this casual 
way began his fascination with ceramics, a fascination that during the past 10 years 
has led to the production of ceramic objects of almost every type and shape 
imaginable. 

Plates, plaques, jugs, vases, human and animal shapes became recipients of Picasso’s 
creative force, each conceived as a whole, the color and line of its surface organically 
at one with its form. In the creation of his unique, highly personal pottery, Picasso 
shows an amazing familiarity with ceramic history, sometimes suggesting the black- 
figured ware of ancient Greece, sometimes developing the color sense of eighteenth- 
century European faience. With equal ease he makes his comment, slyly or openly 
comic, and he is not above making the same sort of joke that good-humored potters 
have always delighted in sharing with their kilns. The net effect adds up to riotous 
good fun. Some 112 objects are at Cooper Union, all made between 1948 and 1957. 
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. She was nude and sensuous . . . and stretching at that very moment to rise 
from ae bath. | asked Picasso about her, for she was like no work of his I had ever 
seen. “Oh,” he replied, “you mean ‘La Gazelle’?” I said that | had no idea what 
she was named but | meant the rapturous nude, which might have been an Etruscan 
wall painting. “Yes, yes, that’s it! That’s ‘La Gazelle’.” Never before had I heard 
of Picasso’s naming anything he painted. It was always done by others long after 
he had finished. For him to have called that girl “The Gazelle”—jor the delicate 
and elusive African antelope—surprised me completely. | said so. Picasso exploded 
with laughter, his brown-black eyes shining with merriment as he answered. “Look, 
Gypsy. Stop dreaming. Gazelle is just a name given by ceramists to the clay pipes 
used as dish racks in the kiln. They keep new plates from sticking together or falling 
in the fire. That’s what she’s painted on.” DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 
“The Private World of Pablo Picasso” 














Double-imaged vase in shape of a rooster (left) and woman (right); black slip on a white base, the pot is 26 inches high. 
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..» He then went back to carefully carving dancing fauns on tiles. He had started 
the day molding clay doves, switched to painting plates, then begun the tiles. 
! mentioned that he had already produced an interesting variety of things in one 
afternoon. He seemed to agree, then added, “Paintings .. . tiles . . . sculptures . . . 


back to painting. The combination is good—like salad.” DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 
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U.S. CRAFTS AT BRUSSELS 


On these pages, a representative selection 
of U.S. craft art chosen for exhibition at 
the Brussels World’s Fair this summer. 
Some 130 objects by 75 American crafts- 
men went on exhibit when the U.S. Pavil- 
ion opened April 18. In addition, about 30 
craft objects were chosen from the selec- 
tion at America House in New York by 
the U.S. exhibition committee to serve 
(anonymously) as accent pieces spotted 


around the Pavilion. 





ceramic urn, Frans © ildenhain 
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Wharton Esherick 


stand, 


welnut and cherry music 














stoneware bottle, Toshike Takaesu 


left and below: pots, Peter V oulkes 





black-blue-gray pot, Gerald Williams 





welnut carved bowl, Wharton Esherick 
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STEFAN KNAPP: PAINTER ENAMELIST 


When a painter utilizes what has been 


traditionally regarded as craft techniques 
and materials to extend the applications of 
his art, his non-conformism and experi 
mentation is generally met by craftsmen 
with a mixture of curiosity and suspicion. 
enthusiasm and disapproval—with the 
very variety of individual outlook that is 
the spice of the contemporary craft move- 
ment. In any case, the interest in what the 
painter does and how he does it is strong 
and widespread. For today the influence of 
modern painting, for better or worse, has 
penetrated every field of two-dimensional 
design. 

This is especially true in enameling. 


Significantly, more than in any other medi- 


“Human Landscape” (leit) 40” x 24", enameled 
copper of deep red and rust ground with 
blues, reds, yellows and white. “Golden 


, 


Processional,” (below) 36” x 24", copper with 


large color areas of gold leaj, white, red 
and cobalt; figures are delineated in light 
and dark blues, reds, gold leaj and whites 





um most contemporary enamelists received 
their first training as painters. More than 
any other medium, enameling responds 
most directly to the painter’s methods. 

It has taken the painter to change the 
course of enameling in our time. And 37 
year-old English painter Stefan Knapp 
has taken a leading role in this change. 

We first discovered the work of Stefan 
Knapp last November when New York’s 
Pierre Matisse Gallery held the first Amer- 
ican show of his enamels which he called 
“Paintings on Metal” and his cast bronze 
sculpture on which he fused enamel color. 
It was the first time a major New York 
Gallery which had formerly shown only 


contemporary paintings and _ sculpture 


(Giacometti, Miro, Le Corbusier. Marino. 


and others) had held a one-man show of 
enamels, although other smaller galleries 


There 


hung 30 enamels ranging in sizes from 


have done so from time to time. 
eleven inches to five feet high and from 
eight inches to almost four feet wide. 

Using large size steel and copper plates, 
he approached them as if they were can- 
vasses, with the sweeping largess of the 
muralist and the bold thrust of abstract 
expression. Generous areas of color ap- 
plied with seeming spontaneity formed an 
amorphous glowing backdrop for his philo- 
sophic vision of brooding, anthropomorphi« 
fish-bird-men—symbols for the past and 
future of man, stalking a strident, primeval 
landscape of infinitely varying vitreou 
depths. Using the vocabulary and preroga- 
tives of modern painting, he subordinated 
familiar figuration to provocative personal 
imagery, design balances to emotional 
fervor, technical virtuosity to spontaneous 
vigor. 

The show was a near sell-out to private 
The of Modern Art 
acquired the 60 Archi- 


and 


collectors. Museum 
x 35” Verdure. 
immediately enthusiastic 


tects were 


responsive to its blazing, monumental 
impact. For them he offered a new image 
old me- 


lick the 


shining enamel surface, as if it were a 


and a new impetus towards an 


dium. Children walked up to 


warmly evanescent lollypop. 

“The artist should surprise himself with 
all known materials,” Stefan Knapp said. 
I learned more 


“Material dictates form. 


from enamels and produced forms that 


paint could not. You build it up in trans- 


parent depths and get colors and a pene- 


tration that paint cannot give you. I'm 
still in the orbit of painting and I learn 
something as a painter when I use enamels. 
in the chemistry of 
feel. I 


as color. 


I don't get involved 


enamels. I understand them by 


look 


To me 


at enamels and feel them 


they are another expression of 


intense color. Color doesn't lose its bite 


with time the way it does in oils. I have 
the inclination to do large pictures. Ortho- 
dox methods of mural painting are not 
suitable for external use. Mosaics are not 
flexible enough for me—not responsive 
enough to the spontaneity of my working 
habits. Enamels are my physical contri- 
bution to mural painting.” 

While this trend has been expressed in 
the work of many outstanding American 
enamelists, there is no question but that 
Knapp has had resounding effect in put- 
ting it across. 

Originally the craft of goldsmiths and 
jewelers, enamels became a substitute for 
fresco painting in Byzantine times in the 
making of portable religious reliquaries 
portraying saints and scenes. It continued 
in popularity throughout the renaissance 
when the “painted enamel.” one not re- 
quiring cloisons of any kind but allowing 
color to be applied to the metal sheet like 
paint, was invented, further divorcing the 
craft from that of the metal worker and 
bringing it closer to that of the painter. 
However, with the development of oil 
painting on canvas making it independent 
of the wall and eminently portable, the 
art of the miniaturist declined and with 


it, that of the enamelist. In the last few 


years, however, the role of aamel 


.ad with 


The 


application 


has been dramatically rever 


it, a renaissance of the medium. 


painters have expanded its 


from that of the decorative miniature to 
that of the architectural mural. No longer 
a portable substitute for fresco painting 
it is the painted wall. 


Essentially, enamel is ground glass 


mixed with color (oxides) and applied 


either wet or dry in transparent and 


mixtures to the metal of one’s 


copper when the metal becomes 


opaque 
choice 
part of the statement in the use of trans- 
parent enamels and steel when opaques 
cover the metal surface. Firing then melts 
and fuses the glass color to the metal. As 
color is built layer on layer, the plate is 
fired several times. Ornamental, brilliant 
and lavish in color, for it is its nature to 


be so, having a great deal in common with 


stained glass and mosaics in giving color 
still 


personal image and visual intent of the 


great luminosity, it can convey the 


modern painter—if he is artistically strong 
enough to survive the sheer gorgeousness 
of enamel color; that is, if he can retain 
mastery over the overwhelming color ef- 
fects that are perhaps too easy to attain 
but meaningless and garish unless exer- 
cised with the craftsman’s discipline and 
he artist’s creative sensibility. Both are 
necessary. 

Knapp, who had come here from Eng- 
land for the one-month duration of the 
show, was shortly thereafter invited by 
U. S. architects to do the wall decorations, 
for a 


screens and accessories synagogue, 


enamel murals for a new library addition 


“Forms Dilemma,” (jar lejt) 
32” x 44” enamel on copper, 
in white, deep orange, red, 
dark blues on cobalt. 


“Figure with Animal,” 11" x 8", 
is copper with: enamel built in 
a complex of translucents. 
White background framed by 
deep blues and greens, project 
central figuration delineated 
with whites over which reds, 
blues, greens, yellows have 
been painted 











to one of the largest Eastern universities, 
for an apartment house and for a bank; 
a fountain for a private residence; an 
enamel depicting the symbol of the cross 
for a collector of religious art and arti- 
facts. He was, in addition, given a one- 
man show of his enamels in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, at the Galeria de Arte Contempo- 
raneo. Significantly, this gallery is run by 
a group of architects interested in espous- 
ing the cause of contemporary art in archi- 
tecture. He was also invited to participate 
in the exhibition of religious art held in 
March at the 
Dallas, Texas. His enamels will further 
be shown in Venice and Rotterdam. The 
Brussels Fair is featuring his 12 x 8 foot 


Museum of Fine Arts in 


enamel mural done for the British Steel 
Federation in the British Pavilion. 


During his visit here, Knapp was most 
impressed by the widespread achievements 
of modern architecture and the acceptance 
of modern ecclesiastical art by religious 
leaders. “In England, they are far behind 
this trend in the States,” he maintains. 


He has been asked to do enameled 
first modern 
agogue to be built in Oxford, England, the 
result, Knapp says, of a visit by a re- 
ligious leader to America where he saw 
the effectiveness of the new modern re- 


bronze reliefs for the syn- 


ligious structures and the use of contempo- 
rary art. It will be the first time the modern 
enameler’s art will be used in a religious 
structure in England. 

One of the American architects commis- 
sioning Knapp, says of his work: “For 
me, he has opened the eyes of the archi- 
tect to the possibilities of the enamel in 
architectural use. I had been looking for 
the decorative medium that gives color, 
something that would stand the rigors of 
outdoor exposure as well as indoor use 
a permanent material. Mosiac is one an- 
swer but, for me, I wanted something that 
would relate to and express some of the 
immediacy and excitement of painting 
today. Knapp’s enamels do this. There is 
a wide field and great need for the archi- 
tectural enamel. Architects are open to it. 
I would say that Knapp’s show here has 
opened the door for the wider use of the 
architectural enamel. Frankly, what I saw 
before in enamels, just wasn’t good enough. 
It was decorative without being art. Or it 
was too commercial. Or it was imitation 
The 
enamels I saw were generally done by 


of paintings by famous painters. 


enamelists who had turned from painting 
to enamels because they weren't good 
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enough as painters. Such enamelists, it 
seems to me, should be doing decorative 
objects on an intimate scale such as bowls. 
The 


beauty of Knapp’s enamels is that they 


boxes, reliquaries, pendants, etc. 
are good paintings, not imitations of paint- 
ing in enamels. When an architect wants 
a mural, he wants a good painting whether 
it is done in fresco, mosaic or enamel. His 
first requirement is that he like it as a 
work of art. The technique is the artist's 
problem. But it has to be able to exist 
because of its own intrinsic worth. Spe- 
cifically, Knapp has shown that enamels 
can be used freely as a painter's medium, 
using color that will endure and color 
depth and fluidity that only the enamel 
can dramatize.” 


Says Knapp, “There is a wide scope 
in America for architectural art but I am 
amazed at the amount of bad architectural 
art I see. Architects here are willing but 
uninformed and are easily misled by any- 
thing with a ‘modern look.’ After witness- 
ing the strong influence in the last few 
years of American painting in Europe it 
is a shock to come here and see third- and 
fifth-rate art in architecture. You have so 
many fine artists and craftsmen it is really 
surprising to see that they are not being 
used to advantage in architecture.” 


As a result of his considerable success 
here, Knapp stayed in this country for six 
months, leaving to go back to his studio 
just outside of London only last month. 
There, he will devote himself again to 
oil painting on canvas, doing enamels only 
for his architectural commissions. “I’m not 
interested in enamel for its technique. I 
like it for its color. I've never abandoned 
painting and I shall continue it. I shall do 
it be- 


longs there. I use enamels to expand my 


enamels for architecture because 
vision, not to be absorbed in the material. 
Enamel flow is different from the flow of 
oil paint. For instance, if you decide to 
make a blob, the enamel will pull towards 
one end and form a sort of tail. Once you 
understand its particular flow, its color, 
how it can be structured and its surface, 
you paint. Painting with enamels, in fact, 
is more pure than with oils. It’s easier to 
obtain color by building opaque and trans- 
lucent enamels. You constantly juxtapose 
colors, one on top of the other. When you 
build with oils on canvas, the chemical 
action of paint sometimes obscures color. 
Enameling forces you to make up your 
mind about color. It forces a statement out 
of you. If you want green, you can put 


down a layer of yellow, then put on it 
a transparent overlay of blue. Each is a 
pure layer of color that does not disap- 
pear; they exist in themselves and they 
will also give you green. The color rela- 
tionships and structures become more com- 
plex, deep, rich and mysterious. There is 
very little accident in enameling as there 
is in ceramics because the firing is so low 
and has little effect on the color. You can 
control it as you can the crackling or 
pitting. You control your textures. There 
is less accident than there is in painting 
a canvas. Enamels do not compete with 
painting. I like to work with large areas 
of color loosely applied, varying trans- 
parent and opaque. I try to get everything 
out of the enamels. 

“Painters should use it more. It doesn’t 
have to be precious and expensive. After 
the initial expense of a furnace, the price 
of materials is no more than ordinary 
paint materials.” 

The U. S. show was not Knapp’s first 
triumph. He had been chosen in 1955 as one 
of England's five foremost young painters 
by the eminent critic Eric Newton for the 
show “Critic’s Choice” at the Tooth Gal- 
lery, London, when Stephen Bone of the 
Manchester Guardian wrote that his paint- 
ings were “reminiscent of stained glass 
windows.” Significantly, the following 
year, he showed his enamel paintings on 
metal at the Hanover Gallery. This show 
was subsequently shown in Paris and Rome 
where it also attracted wide attention. 

The this 


spoken, reticent man, is as dramatic as his 


background of quiet, soft- 
spectacular rise to fame. Born in Poland 
in 1921, he was an art student living with 
his family in Llow when in 1939 his 
life was disrupted by the war. As he was 
returning from school one evening, be- 
tween Christmas and the New Year, he 
was arrested by the Russians at random 
along with all the other men, women and 
children who happened to be on the street. 

There followed three years of night- 
marish imprisonment, near starvation and 
brutal labor in the slave camps of Siberia. 
With the born ingenuity of the artist, the 
creative urge found expression under the 
most incredible circumstances. The jailers 
simply could not beat down this instinct 
and it continued to survive and flower 
given the slightest chance. In The Square 
Sun, the remarkable autobiography of his 


war and prison experiences which was 
published in 1956 (Museum Press Lim- 
ited, London), he writes movingly: 





“By chewing bread, chewing it until 
your jaws ached and became numb, then 
spreading it on rough cloth to dry and 
chewing it again the next day, you get a 
perfect modeling paste. It can be moulded 
into a variety of shapes to serve a great 
many purposes. .. . 

“Modeling in the bread paste became a 
passion with me, an all-absorbing, obses- 
sive occupation. I could hardly wait for 
the time when we were wakened—around 
6 a.m, Apart from playing cards and chess- 
men, I made cigarette cases—the walls 
strengthened with fibres pulled from the 
lining of our jackets—and boxes of all 
shapes and sizes. It seemed as if tooth- 
paste was practically unknown in Russia: 
it was always toothpowder, and for this 
I made boxes. And boxes for pastilles and 
sweets, for all the things we did not have. 

“But my great achievement, my specialty 
as it were, was the portrait-pipe. I modeled 
pipes out of the bread paste, the bowl in 
a likeness of the pipe’s future owner. In 
fact, the bowl was his head. I did not 
know anything about sculpture at the 
time, but that did not worry anybody. And 
for me it gave the deep satisfaction of 
being creatively occupied. 

“My cellmates found another job for 
me, as soon as they discovered that I could 
draw. I became their chief tattooist. Tattoo- 
ing, of course, is a typical prison art. Men, 
especially simple men, and practically all 
habitual criminals, want reminders of the 
world they have left behind. Some of the 
requests were quite reasonable: ‘flowers. 
women’s names, hearts pierced by arrows, 
and nude girls. . . . Some animal figures 
a lion to symbolize courage, a snake for 
cunning, and so on—were very popular.” 

In 1942, he and a group of other prison- 
ers were as suddenly released as they had 
been incarcerated. Without food, money or 
work permits, they started walking south 
feeding themselves on roots, and the occa- 
sional meat of cats and rats. With luck, 
Knapp made it to India where he joined 
the British forces, was sent to England for 
training and entered his second phase of 
the war as a fighter pilot in the R.A.F. 
After being demobilized in 1945, he en- 
rolled in the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and then in London’s famous Slade 
School of Fine Art supporting himself 
with portrait painting, trying to find him- 
self in his new freedom. 

“I remembered a vivid visual impres- 
sion I had carried with me from one of 


my earliest prisons. The impact was sharp, 





“Green Return,” (above) 14” x 8", copper 
with abstracted landscape in yellow-greens, 
orange, white and cobalt; figures in light 
and dark blues with reds, yellows and 
white strokes of color. 


“Gloria Mundi,” (left) 36” x 28”, has gray-pink 
ground with a multitude of reds, greens, 
yellows, blues and whites on copper. 


“Crucifix,” (below) 24” x 40", is copper 
richly laden with reds, blues, whites, gold 
leaf, greens, yellows. 
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for the habits of freedom were still with 
me then. Through the crossbars of the 
narrow cell window the sun appeared to 
be square. It was a different sun, the sun 
of captivity. It came back to my mind now 
When anybody asked me what things were 
like in Russia, I answered, ironically 
“Well, you know, the sun is square there.” ” 

He had studied sculpture and became 
fascinated with the convolution of tree 
roots and branches, haunting the parks of 
London to gather and compose them, with 
some few changes, as objets trouvés. At 
one point, the superintendant of Hyde Park 
was so impressed with his efforts that he 
had half a tree, which had been dead for 
some time, cut down and delivered to his 
studio. Of the meaning of this experience 
Knapp says, “They helped to develop my 
imagination and enriched my vision by 
forcing me to approximate them to human 
and animal shapes, or to trace their ab- 


stract form.” 


In the meantime, Knapp discovered that 
he had an extraordinary flair for invention 
He designed and made a spherical lamp 
shade which he sold and invented a process 
“to make oil paint behave as if it were 
water color. My process was to permit the 
use of oil paint in a condensed form and 
yet keep it transparent, so that one color 
could be applied on top of another up to 
six or seven colors, with the first still 
visible through the succeeding layers.’ 
This too he sold. “This was my chance 
The money should last me a year. For a 
year I should be able to have my own 
adventures in painting, emptying the 
boiling cauldron of my imagination and 
trying to find my feet.” 

In 1950, having received his diploma 
from the Slade, he decided to isolate him 
self, to study, think, work, find out what 
he really believed in and wanted to ex 
press. “In Siberian prison, when I was 
trying to work out my philosophy and 
garner wisdom from an old Uzbek peasant 
he said to me, ‘Being a philosopher in it- 
self is only half a contribution. Your 
hands are the other half of the truth—you 


must use them and it will make you whole.” 


“These were the problems that exer- 
cised my mind. I attempted to paint them 
There was my square, flat canvas: how 
could I identify myself with the symbol 
that was man, animal or tree and express 
it esthetically ? After some thought, | 
came to the conclusion that living forms 
consisted of two elements: there was the 


spine, which meant character and move- 
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ment, and the lower part being legs or 
other supporting members and the upper 
portion representing the senses, the focus 
of direction and the source of all actions 
Superimposed on this was the main bulk 
of the body, its ballast and weight (includ- 
ing the surrounding atmosphere). It was 
not the appearance of the human body 
which I tried to draw, nor yet the obvious 
deformation of it that has absorbed Picasso 
and many contemporary artists. What 
seemed to puzzle me was the inner mean- 
ing of men, animals and plants, and the 
possibility of symbolizing their relation- 
ship 

“All these ideas helped me to free my- 
self from influences and provide a frame- 
work on which I could build my language 


of forms.” 


He was also very conscious of the 
atomic explosions. If man were destroyed 
and life were reduced to its basic source, 
what would it be? What was the universal 
symbol of man and his relationship to 
animals and vegetables? During that time. 
scientists discovered a form of archaic life 
in the sea in East Africa—the coelacanth 
which was a link in the evolution of life 
which came from the sea. The relationship 
of man and fish became to him the clue 
and from it he began superimposing skel- 
etal man and fish forms. He developed a 
homo-piscus symbol which to him became 
his universal symbol of life. It is a sym- 
bol which he uses frequently in his paint- 
ings and sculpture, a philosophic image 
“I developed a calligraphy of my own, 
which gave me strength, and the right to 
do my own images and develop them. For 
one and a half years I exploited and ex 
plored my fish, man, plant and animal 


forms in landscapes of my own mind.” 


In 1954, he held his first one-man show 
of painting at the Hanover Gallery and 
overnight established his place in_ the 
world of art. There followed several mural 
commissions for public buildings; one of 
them 44 x 44 feet in Benthall’s Depart- 
ment store at Kingston, is the biggest mod- 
ern mural on the continent executed on 
one piece of canvas. “After working on 
the murals, I found it very difficult to go 
back to easel painting since they are not 
really related to the wall. I was searching 
for an extension of my feeling for strong 
color wedded to the wall surface. I de- 
cided to explore enamels. I studied with a 
very fine enamel craftsman in London but 
he could not satisfy my curiosity. We dif- 


fered in our working methods and ap- 


pause for sel{-criticism 


‘| 


Knapp eagerly examines results. 
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Close-up section of the mural. photography by rose slivka 








proach to the medium. He was a fine 
technician and used enamels in a tradi- 
tional way. | approached it as a modern 
painter and wanted the medium to serve 
my purposes as a mural painter. | went 
to Zurich, Vienna and Paris to study and 
to find out what was happening in con- 
temporary enamels. I discovered that 
nothing was happening. I also came to the 
conclusion that Limoges were completely 
misused pictorially. In the Limoge enamel, 
the metal is completely covered with 
opaques and the detail is painted with 
oxides. It becomes a surface painting that 
could just as well be done on ceramic or 
any other low-fired material. It is flat. To 
me, juxtaposing opaque and transparent 
enamels is the purest way of painting. | 
came away from the continent with the 
energy to do but still no help in how to 
do it. Artists were not using the medium. 
Enamels were in disrepute because up to 
then, the wrong type of person had been 
using it and its possibilities for the modern 
painter had not been tapped. I was re- 
solved to solve the problem. First I in- 
sisted in working on a large scale. So the 
first problem was that of a large furnace.” 
Fortunately an industrial enamel plant 
allowed him to conduct his experiments 

have to 
Also 


large enamels a stronger chemical was 
the coefficient be- 


there. would 


build a furnace of his own. 


Eventually, he 
with 
necessary to balance 
tween expansion and contraction and pre- 
vent cracking of the enamel. This turned 
out to be celofas, a viscous material that 
dried very hard when baked, and was 
used industrially to coat metal surfaces. 
It was similar to porcelain. Knapp first 
found that he could use it to draw linear 
designs; then he put transparent enamels 
over it, interplaying line and color on 


different levels. It functioned like the sup- 


porting, decorative metal strips in cloi- 
sonné. Then he discovered that when he 
mixed celofas with glass frit, he could 


use it like paint. 

The answer then was glass frit mixed 
with celofas and metal oxides to produce 
an enamel that baked so hard it would 
not crack, yet could be scratched out or 
engraved precisely. “You have the freedom 
to use this mixture loosely and fluidly as 
if it were paint. It can be used on large 
architectural enamels without any fear of 
the enamel deteriorating. It allows perfect 
freedom in mixing of color in both trans- 
lucents and opaques. There are very few 
industrial enamels which are acid resistant 
and architectural enamels must be acid 
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resistant as well as perfectly crack-proof.” 


He built his own furnace in two levels 
and with two openings: a shallow, wide 
horizontal bottom door for enamel plates 
and a large opening at the top for enam- 
eled sculpture or large objects. The size 
of the furnace is 4 x 6 x 3 feet; it is elec- 
fired at 36 kilowatts, and ther- 


mostatically controlled. He has, in addi- 


trically 


tion, used a blow-torch applied underneath 
for fusion. He likes the use of color with 
found that 


bronze,” building his 


sculpture and has enamels 


“marry well with 
enamel up to about one-quarter inch. To 
effect the enamel adherence in his sculp- 
ture, he uses no tin in the metal mixture, 
just copper and zinc, fusing the enamel 
to the cast metal at around 1472 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At this heat the copper ex- 
pands and the enamel with it. 

While in New York, Knapp executed 
several commissions at Seaporcel, Inc., a 
commercial enameling plant in Long 
Island. (See photos on pages 26-27). 

\ taciturn, intense man he worked rapid- 
ly with great bursts of energy, completely 
absorbed for ten hour stretches without 
seeing or hearing anyone around him, un- 
able even to stop for food. Once he looked 
up from the multitude of color-filled con- 
tainers around him, smiled at the photog- 
rapher and said “It’s like baking a cake!” 
After having applied his ground coat, he 
consults a meager pencil sketch which he 
has made in a small notebook. The sketch 
itself is so slight, the barest shorthand 
suggestion of an idea, that the onlooker 
with it and the 


can connection 


enamel. Soon he puts the sketch aside to 


see no 


forget it and work freely and directly in 
the enamel. He also consults a chart of 
the enamel colors he intends to use, hav- 
ing previously test-fired them on a plate. 
He works largely with wet slush colors 
and after mixing with water in ordinary 
paper cups, he pours off the excess liquid 
and is ready to begin. He works directly 
first 
areas with white enamel in a thin stream 


in the enamel delineating design 
from a bulb syringe. Soon he spoons and 
spills larger areas of color rapidly and 
loosely. Although it would seem that he is 
making on-the-spot decisions as he goes 
along in a kind of breathless, furious spon- 
taneity, he has planned and thought out 
these enamel paintings for many weeks 
before he touches them. A host of other 
implements are also used—a knife, a 
spatula, fingers. As each color area is 
laid down on one enamel, he works on 


another while the first is drying. He con- 





stantly goes back and forth among three 
at a time (he frequently works on six at 
a time) allowing them to dry at various 
intervals. Sometimes he stops, uncertain 
of his color choice or area of application. 
But not for long. He applies little wads 
of absorbent cotton strategically to drain 
excess moisture and prevent too much 
interflow. When the metal plates have 
been entirely covered with the first level 
of color, he carries them down to the kiln 
room where the huge cavernous kilns have 
been firing enamel-coated industrial metals 
and the enamels are laid flat on spiked 
grids and trolleyed into the yawning, blaz- 
ing mouth of the kiln on a motorized track 
system. There the fire freezes the color for 
5-7 minutes at 1500 degrees Fahrenheit 
and out it comes white-red, vibrating the 
air around it with its heat waves. Soon 
the color appears and when it is cool 
enough it goes back for a second appli- 
cation of transparents, then a third. Then 
an application of gold and silver foil. And 
a last firing. In 12 days Knapp had com- 
pleted the three enamels about 2’ x 4 
each, and a 2’ x 30’ mural in six panels, 
2’ x 5’ each. He had been invited to do the 
mural about eight months before his ar- 
rival and had it “in my head” before he 
began work. “It takes me a long time to 
get it worked out and planned—months. 
But once I actually start the work, it goes 
very quickly.” 

Critically speaking, there is an ambiv- 
alence in this serious painter working in 
a decorative medium. At times his work 
wavers between flashiness and _ subtle 
luminosity, between being busy and being 
fully worked, between being commercial 
giving the architects a lot of red and gold 
for their money—and being artistically 


genuine, between being boldly original 
and being slickly synthetic of the most 
successful contemporary painting styles. 
His multi-structured images restlessly pace 
through a shifting terrain where man has 
learned to be the intuitive equal with fish, 
flower, bird, where time is light and light 
is space and space is color. 

In Knapp, however, the artist, the design- 
er and the craftsman complement one an- 
other. The artist states in his own sensory 
terms (they may be esthetic or anti-es- 
thetic) the ideological and emotional prob- 
lems of our time; the designer solves in 
esthetic terms—visually and tactually—the 
functional problems of our time while the 
craftsman executes them. In his enamels, 
Stefan Knapp has done all three. 

—ROSE SLIVKA 





THE FLOWERING OF CHURCH 
ART IN BOSTON 


by DIANA TEAD MICHAELIS 


Celia Hubbard, mainstay of 
Boston's Botolph Group 





To bring some of the vitality of Europe’s 
revival in ecclesiastical art to this coun- 
try, to bridge the gap between the church 
hierarchy and the talented local artist, an 
innovation has recently appeared on the 
American scene. 

The Botolph Group, organized in 1954, 
last fall opened its expanded Center for 
Religious Art at 134 Newbury Street in 
Boston. The Center is at once a gallery at 
which exhibitions of distinguished reli- 
gious art works are held and a shop at 
which artists and craftsmen can sell small 
articles, carved crucifixes, chalices, med- 
als, plaques, enamels and other objects 
for church or home. 

Named after the old English spelling of 
Boston and the. city’s patron saint, St. 
Botolphus, the Group has already a roster 
of accomplishments to its credit and has 
created a healthy ferment of activity in 
that city of tradition. The possible conflict 
of the modern idiom and tradition in mat- 
ters of worship and religion present no 
problem for the Botolph Group point of 
view. Says Celia Hubbard, the Group’s 
chief organizer and mainstay, “It is tradi- 
tional to be contemporary. All the great 
architectural styles of the past were con- 
sidered modern in their time.” 

Demonstrating this concept, a Botolph 
Group exhibit last summer showed hand- 
some photographic blow-ups of some of 
the most successful churches and chapels 
built through Europe, Central and South 
America by modern architects. The U.S. 
was represented by a few examples of dis- 
tinctive design. It is to stimulate such ac- 
tivity as this that the Botolph Group exists 
and it was at this architectural exhibit that 
the Group fulfilled its double-barreled 
function of exposing artists and church 
to what is going on elsewhere and creating 
a market for local talent. 

Other Botolph exhibits have had the 
same concrete effect of encouraging Bos- 
ton’s artists-craftsmen to direct their tal- 
ents along specific lines. Exhibits of hand- 
woven vestments from England, France 
and most recently one devoted to the work 
of Sister Augustina Flueler of Switzerland 
have stimulated local efforts. 

Simultaneous with the exhibit, the Bo- 
tolph Group, as is its practice, sponsored 
a lecture on the history of vestments, their 
shapes and forms. 

The lecture brought out groups whose 
interest in vestments was obvious; clergy 
from the Boston area, and artists and 
weavers. It also brought these two groups 


together as customer and supplier. For 
example, since that lecture the work of 
Boston’s Barbara Mackey has taken a new 
turn. Until that time, as a skillful and 
imaginative handweaver, she had created 
originally-designed fabrics mostly for 
high-style interior decorating and clothing. 
As a direct outcome of the lecture and 
exhibition several of the clergy expressed 
a desire to own handwoven, circularly-cut 
robes. There and then orders were placed 
with Barbara Mackey who was equally 
anxious to try out this new medium for 
her craft. Today she is still working on 
liturgical robes and orders are piling up. 

“The first one I did,” she explains, “took 
quite a bit of time and research. The 
seminarian who was to receive it as an 
ordination present wanted it to be of white 
raw silk with the seven figures of the 
Eucharist woven in gold metallic thread. 
I had to go back to early representations 
of religious symbols and then translate 
them correctly into designs that could be 
woven directly into the cloth. I submitted 
scale drawings for approval. Happily only 
minor changes had to be made.” 

Craftsmen in other fields have similarly 
prospered. Harold Pride, a_ silversmith 
and enamelist, who throughout his varied 
career has made by his own estimate “tons 
of jewelry,” has been finding his work 
with churches “more satisfying.” Says he, 
“You know that what you're doing is ap- 
preciated and will have more permanence 
than a bauble for milday’s ear.” 

Last spring the Botolph Group put him 
and architect Tom McNulty and sculp- 
tor George Ed Lane, in touch with a 
French order of nuns in Fall River, Mass- 
achusetts. The nuns had had a small chap- 
el built but still needed interior furnish- 
ings. When McNulty, Pride and Lane 
were called in there existed only a shell 
and a few objects (altar, crucifix, pews) 
irrevocably ordered. Lane was commis- 
sioned to do the Seven Stations of the 
Cross. As an architect-silversmith team, 
Pride and McNulty worked out problems 
of spatial relationships, harmonizing col- 
ors and materials. McNulty advised on 
color scheme and light fixtures and de- 
signed altar appointments. So well had 
their collaboration worked at Fall River, 
that McNulty and Pride were soon engaged 
in a new commission passed on to them 
by the Botolph Group to furnish the 
Catholic articles for the famous circular 
chapel at M.I.T. 

The vestments for this project will be 
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woven by Barbara Mackey and the cruci 
fix will be by one of Botolph’s sculptors 

It may be misleading to speak of a 
Botolph sculptor, when actually the group 
is a loose-knit entity. It is not, for exam 
ple, confined to Catholics, although by the 
very nature of the Catholic Church, art 
plays a greater part in its religious service 
than in others. Many of the artists who 
had previously been non-practicing Catho 
lics have found that, by doing church 
commissions, their work has brought them 
at once closer to the faith and strength 
ened their esthetic output 

Nor is membership confined to artists, 
as in a cooperative gallery. Rather the 
purpose of the membership Is to support 
financially the activities of this non-profit 
organization. The Botolph Center has so 
far not taken commissions from either 
client or artists as would a professional 
church decorating firm performing the 
same service 

The spark plug behind the Group's orig- 
inal conception and successful expansion 
is Celia Hubbard, a dynamic young artist 
and former magazine art director 

Implementing an idea, Celia Hubbard 
approached friends from both the arts 
and the clergy in the Boston-Cambridge 
area to start, on a small scale, a church 
art movement in this country. Maurice 
Lavanoux, who had long been carrying on 
the same fight in the magazine Liturgical 
irts gave encouragement and advice. Jose 
Luis Sert, Dean of Harvard's Architectural 
School agreed to join an advisory board 
and has kept a close eye on subsequent 
proceedings, including the transforming of 
an old Back Bay brownstone into a small, 
tasteful oasis. Others, equally enthusiastic 
about implementing the plan offered other 
forms of help, tangible and intangible 
The late Margaret Brown who ran a lead- 


ing Boston modern art gallery offered her 


premises for the first show of the Botolph 


group and Gyorgy Kepes, leading light of 
MIT's School of Architecture donated his 
valuable services by mounting the exhibit. 
Thus, operating on a shoestring, the Group 
has been able to draw on some of Boston's 
best talent 

Bringing together individuals whose 
paths might not otherwise cross, the Cen- 
ter maintains a file of artists and crafts- 
men, who are available for work on reli- 
gious subjects, with photographs of previ- 
ous work, The list is not restricted to 
Boston artists, nor to Catholic artists, and 


inquiries are coming in from far and 
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eft above 


St. Francis and the Wolj, done 


in silver, by Josiah Baird: 


left below 


silver and bead rosary by 


William Thompson; 


right above 


right below: 


ceramic font from Germany: 


crucifix by Gerald Bonnette 


Wrought iron crucifix is by Las 
(astillos,a Mexican craltsman 





Plaque depicting the Last Supper 
from Mexico, silver on wood 


wide. Similarly, the Center collects docu- 
mentation on the requirement for the fac- 
ture of sacred objects and makes this in- 
formation readily and centrally available 
to artists engaged in ecclesiastical work. 

Equally important with its middleman 


role of introducing artists to the clergy. is 


the Botolph’s sales outlet, its shop of taste- 


ful objects for sale at reasonable prices 
As anyone knows who may have tried, it 
is difficult to find a simple but estheti- 
cally pleasing madonna or crucifix which 
is not an antique or museum piece. The 
shop is designed to fill this void. Catering 
to a wide range of tastes, from the high- 
ly sophisticated abstractions of Norman 


Laliberte’s graphics to more traditional 
but tasteful carvings, the shop offers such 
works of craft and graphic arts as silver 


medals by Boston silversmith Louise Reg- 


Gold on black woven chasuble decoration by Clemens Schmidt 


gio and religious serigraphs by Sister 


Mary Corita of Los Angeles’ Immaculate 
Heart College. 

The problem is to find good artists. At 
present much of the shop material is im- 
ported from Europe or Latin America be- 
cause not enough objects are forthcoming 
ceramists, metalworkers 


from American 


and wood carvers. 

Meanwhile, the Botolph Group with a 
limited budget and almost no paid staff 
chips away quietly at the problem, some- 
times taking ideas to the public (in lec- 
tures with colored slides), sometimes tak- 
ing objects themselves (Botolph will lend 
an organization, like a bank, church art 
sometimes go- 


items for a display) and 


ing straight to the next generation of 
clergy by arranging for lectures at local 


seminaries in and about the Boston area. 


The Botolph Group is not dedicated to 
any one school of design or committed to 
abstract art. “Since church art is for com 
Hubbard, “it 


should be communicative. It is not a ques 


munity groups,” says Celia 


tion of modern or traditional. We want 


to avoid the cliché of the present as well 
as the meaningless imitation of the past 
We want to 


encourage a living art, an 


expressive art—one that will be as time 


less as the windows of Chartres, yet in an 
idiom that a modern person can under 
stand. We don’t want to be iconoclastic in 
tearing down the old sterile symbols or 
in criticizing people’s taste. We want to be 
positive. But good religious art can’t just 
be talked about. What we 


the artists and craftsmen to do it.” 


really need is 


Diana Tead Michaelis, for several with 
UNESCO in Paris, is author of What Is Race? 


years 


Boston handweaver Barbara Mackey weaves a chasuble for 
Brother Liberty who is shown at le/t wearing it. It is white silk 
with Old Testament figures prefiguring the Eucharist in gold 


Barbara Mackey’'s abilities were introduced to the clergy 
at a Botolph Group exhibit of handweaving. 








REFLECTIONS ON SOME NEW STAINED 
GLASS IN EUROPE 


by ROBERT SOWERS 


Art in architecture. What a belabored, belittled, despaired-of 
theme this came to be—until all of a sudden it appears 

that architecture is once more blossoming with motherhood. 
And stained glass, neither aware it is sometimes labeled an 
anachronism nor daunted by the vigilance of the I-beam 
lyricists, is claiming a conquest. 

You hear such caveats as this: the windows of Vence 
and Audincourt are all very well but you can’t hang them 
in a gallery (or buy them or sell them) or even see them 
(without really getting on your horse). But you must go and 
see them if you possibly can, and Ronchamp too and the many 
sites in the Rhineland. It has always been that way with art 
in architecture, and anyway a pilgrimage is at least as good 
for the soul as a rash of discussions at the artist’s club. 

If you can’t actually see these works, at the very least, go to 
the library and study pictures of them published in recent 
issues of the architecture magazines.* 

Such works are evidence of something fundamental that 
is happening, something that probably cannot help but change 
the grass roots conception of art profoundly and for the good. 
But rather than pursue that assumption here beyond the mere 
statement of it, it seems more appropriate in the context 
of this magazine to consider four strikingly different ways 
in which the rapprochement is taking place in countries 
which it was my good fortune to visit recently. 

Contrasting sites, resources, traditions, techniques and 
inspirations stand out clearly as the counters upon which 


anyone must reflect in the aftermath of these works. 


Stained glass designer Robert Sowers authored 
a book on the subject, called The Lost Art. 


* For articles on the new German churches 
see Architectural Record, June and December 
1957; Architectural Forum, December 1957; 
Interiors, December 1957; Bildwerk im Kir- 
chenbau, 1954. For Ronchamp, see Architec- 
tural Forum, September 1955; and especially 
the new book called Ronchamp by Le Corbu- 
sier, published by Praeger. For Coventry, see 
Windows for Coventry a 10-page pamphlet 
with both black-and-white and color plates, 
containing statements by artists and architect, 
published by The Royal College of Art, 1956. 
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RONCHAMP 


Le Corbusier's chapel is certainly one of the 
architectural achievements of the century, a 
structure of involuted forms so monumental 
in scale, so richly ordered in their progression 
from the outside in and the inside out that 
one simply follows them around trying to com- 
prehend their unprecedented but colossal or 
dering. This is Le Corbusier's Cartesianism 
finally unbound. When one at last comes to 
consider his stained glass in detail, therefore, 
it is almost an affront to the eye. His panels 
are no more than pieces of primary color 
upon which Le Corbusier himself, apparently, 
at the end of his Periclean architectural labors 
scrawled—that is the only precise word—with 
all the deliberation of lipstick on a subway 
wall, such jaunty slogans as “je vous salue 
marie”, “benie entre toutes les femmes” (ac- 
companied by loopidy-loop flowers) and so 
on. And yet. The moment one steps back again 
to take in the overall effect of his pierced wall, 
thick as a battlement and stabbed by the 
glass-covered rays of the south sky, it is per- 
fectly right. Here in this wall, in the roof that 
sways over its continuous transom slit, in the 
parabolic chapels illumined by unseen sky- 
lights—in the total conception of the building 

is an exploitation of the properties of natur- 
al light, colored and not colored, unparalleled 
for drama in modern times. Le Corbusier's 
cavalier treatment of the stained glass, like 
everything else about the chapel, first shocks 
then proves itself, for even old beer bottles 
would look good in this setting—better, in 
fact, than any fine, meticulously worked out 
windows that did not reflect the daring of the 
whole project. It was only a shame, then, to 
discover that the Ronchamp panels were either 
not properly fired or were painted with plain 
enamel, already giving way to the rigors of 
sun, moisture and curious fingernails. But the 
major lesson which can be learned from Ron- 
champ is that very often what is right or 
wrong with stained glass is the architecture 
it is fitted into. 


facing page upper left: Exterior of Corbusier's 
chapel at Ronchamp in France, showing the 
pierced window wall; 

upper right: Interior of the chapel depicting 
the over-all effect of the light transformed 
within by the stained glass; 


right: Detail of the glass, painted by the 
architect himself. 














AACHEN CATHEDRAL 


The New Choir Windows in Aachen Cathedra 


Here was something completely different 
from Ronchamp, stained glass not for a new 
monument but for an old one, 


Aa he n 
of this cathedral is the octag 


architectural 
the cathedral at ( Aix-le-Chapelle) 
The domed core 
onal church built by Charlemagne at the end 
century, and it is one of the 


of the eighth 


oldest medieval structures still standing north 
of the Alps 
connected to it by a bridged neck is a single 


In front of this ancient core and 


tower; behind the church proper is appended 


a high Gothic choir, conceived at the time 


when stonework was being most attenuated i: 


favor of stained glass. The whole structure 


when viewed from the outside looks not unlike 


some gigantic black insect with its body par 


titioned like medieval build 


an ant's: indeed, 


ings in Germany seem to carry with them an 


aura of the Dark Ages darker than anything 


France or England—or even 


Avenue, for that matter. 


to be seen in 


on New York's Fifth 


The new choir windows designed by W 


Wemmer and executed in the Oidtmann stu 


dios nearby are uncannily Romanesque in 


respect rhythm and colora 


Although I do not look upon revivals too 


every imagery, 
thon 
kindly, in the end each work of art stands or 


All of these 
turned into the 


falls on its own specific merits 


windows could have been 


shimmering geometric patterns that one in 


fact sees in the large windows of the choir, 


and yet none of these neo-Romanesque saints 
and madonnas of Wemmer's display any of 
saccha 


the benign vacancy, none of the coy 


rinities of the draw-me-and-win-an-art-course 


style that has for so long been menacing the 


Fleck with mental diabetes. Rather, there is 


of design here which, 
twelfth 


4 starktiess and urgency 


however obviously indebted to the 


century, seems a genuine re-creation and one 


that could not have been sustained in the 


painting of these 80-foot lancets by purely com- 


mercial incentives. Nostalgia’ German post-war 


stock-taking / nevertheless, 


Perhaps. This is, 


the most impressive example of neo-Roman 


esque work that one sees evidence of in any 


manner of church fittings in the Rhineland 


and the lesson to be learned from it is this. 


Under very special circumstances a traditional 


may get closer to bedrock than all 


designer 
but the finest designers with something “new.” 


The Windows for Coventry Cathedral 

Six of the ten windows for the new Coven 
construction were 
put on exhibition in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum in London in the fall of 1956, along 


although 


try Cathedral now under 


with a model of the cathedral itself 


no final judgment can be made of windows 
artificially illuminated in a setting that could 
hardly cope with their 70-foot heights. What 
one immediately saw here, in contrast to Le 
Corbusier's jaunty scrawls, was all the carefu 
great 


stained with 


cookery of glass painted 
finesse, and, in spite of the atrocious lighting 
of the panels, the enormous number of beauti 
ful tints (in which 


assembled here with great feeling for nuance 


English glass abounds) 


At about arm's length there will be much to 


feast the eve upon when these windows finally 


" at a 


upper left: High Gothic choir, Aachen Cathe 
dral in Germany ; 

center: Detail of one of the new “Romanesque” 
windows painted by W. W emmer; 

above: A typical “geometric” window from the 


side of the choir 





COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


beyond this |, for 
there 


see the light of day. But 


one, could not progress, for began a 


furious battle of scales. The mullions in these 
one wonders 


they 


windows are grotesquely heavy; 
they 


were meant 


what were intended to prove. If 


somehow to enhance an exterior 
development of the nave (to which the win 
dows might just conceivably have been sacri 
ficed) this was not apparent from the model 
of the building. In fact, these members seemed 
equally gross on the model, diminishing rath- 
er than strengthening by their size the ap 
parent scale of the whole exterior ensemble 
Was this a 


current architecturalism, actually so-named) ? 


contribution of “brutalism” (a 
I could not help being reminded of those ten- 
nis shoes sportif one sees in the windows of 
athletic equipment stores in Paris with every 
thing over-scaled: 12-gauge brass grommets 
for the laces, waxed tarpon line stitching on 
the uppers and inch-high rubber dragon's 
teeth for soles. 

To the designs of the glass these mullions 
are simply over-powering. Given the mullions, 
the architect should have retained a Léger or 
Picasso who could be trusted to hold his own 
under any conditions. Given his Lawrence Lee, 


Keith New, and Geoffrey Clarke of the Roval 


«wt 
am * 


a a Le 
sonertny ‘a. 


College of Art as designers, the architect 


should have provided them with, or allowed 
these men to design for themselves, a more 
spidery set of armatures more suited to their 
Or they all should 


seriously the use of slab glass 


natural bent have con 


sidered very 
and concrete, a medium inherently bolder in 
its effect than leaded glass. Indeed, it is the 
effect of slab glass that Clarke at times almost 
windows, 


simulates in the painting of his 


doubtless in an effort to with these 


First 


cope 
frames. the architect, but then the art 


ists no less, once they were commissioned, 
must be called to account for not facing up 
to the conflict that must now stand unresolved 
between the diminutive treatment of the glass 
offer its 


and a building which promises to 


windows other equally serious obstacles. As 
the art critic of the Manchester Guardian put 
it in his (July 4 
1956): “A great deal of thought, has evidently 
been given to all this, but the result is really 
None of 


these ambitious windows will be visible from 


review of the exhibition 


astonishing, it is so perverse 


the great door of the cathedral; one will only 


see them as one walks (backwards) towards 


the altar, and the final pair—the climax of 


the whole—-will only be visible from the altar 


lar left halj fin 
ished) cathedral at Coventry in 
England, a detail of the 
Window by Keith New on the 
“Man Side” of the nave; 

center { detail showing one 
half of the Red Window by 
Lawrence Lee, in which 
angels of the Evangel stand on 
chure hes 


corners of the earth 


For the neu 


Green 


four 


representing the four 


above Southeast view of a 


model of Coventry Cathedral as 
it will look on completion, Su 


Basil Spence, architect 


itself, a spot where the public is not, as a 


rule, encouraged to stand. Even from this 


point these two windows will be largely ob 
As if this 
then the 


scured by the organ. were not 


enough . . .”, and mullions are 


discussed and his conclusion is that the art 


ists “had enough to contend with.” 


Amen to that. 


quite 
4 comment, finally, on the elaborate icon 
windows is in order, The 
“God Side” 


Side,” and the fantastic number of things used 


ography of these 


nave is divided into a and a “Man 


to symbolize ideals and concepts seems a bit 


precious, to say the least. Even pretentious, 


to say just a bit more. One does not create 
the iconography for a cathedral out of whole 
cloth, overnight. The months or even years 
that these designers may have spent in work 
ing out their symbolism would not even count 
as a night, as such matters are reckoned. Giv- 
en the perhaps impossible task that they were 
they 


modest stand, planted a seed, and trusted to 


given, could have taken a much more 


time to adorn it with the fine patinas of affir 
mation. No one living in the shadows of Win 
chester and Canterbury should have to be re 
this by 


reflected glare of Lever House. 


minded of someone writing in the 





The Church of Maria Kénigin 


Cologne Varienb i'n 


This almost self-effacing building with its 
stained glass wall and its silvery baptistry was 
the final statement of Dominikus Béhm, the 
leading German church architect until his 
death in 1955. One comes to its quiet elegance 
after having visited his far more radical (in 


form and in view of its date, 1928) St. Engel 


bert in Cologne-Riehl. In contrast to that 


church which consists of an almost window 


less circle of truncated parabolic apses radiat 
ing trom a common center, Maria Kénigin is 
but a square box set in a garden of beautiful 
trees. The entire left-hand wall of the nave 
is a great stained glass window of leafy, rib 
boned, garlanded rhythms, spangled with rath 
er folkish symbols of the Litanies of Mary 
These symbols contain the only pure colors 
in the window: yellow, red and green. The 
rest is all composed of beautiful gray tints 
The glass is unpainted and the pattern made 
up entirely with leads. Such a window exposed 
to the bare sky of Ronchamp on top of its hill 
would be completely raw; what entrances one 
here is its consummate appropriateness to its 
backdrop of trees and through them the soft 
dappling rays of the afternoon sun. In the 
morning, though | did not see it then, | can 
imagine the equally lovely effect of the sun 
coming from the other side and illuminating 
rather than silhouetting this leafy backdrop. 
However much trivia may have been written 
about the “mystique of the site,” often such 
a thing really exists if the architect can but 
rise to it. This simple box of a room is so 
finely conceived that its creator need take no 
backseat to Le Corbusier or anyone else, on 
the assumption that it is the quality of a space 
that finally counts, independently of the num 
ber of hyperbolic paraboloids that were either 
sprung or not sprung upon the spectators In 
this sense, less may indeed be more 

But the final joy of Maria Kénigin is its 
baptistry, a tall cylinder of stained glass that 
one reaches at the end of a clear glass passage 
through the stained glass wall of the church 
proper. The baptistry is therefore practically 
surrounded by the aforementioned trees of the 
garden. Its glass is very like that of the nave 
wall except for one ingenious addition from 
which it gets its silvery quality mentioned 
above: the inclusion of bits of clear, commer 
cial, ribbed and beaded glass, the kind one 
ordinarily associates with shower doors and 
office partitions. This is by no means the first 
time that such glass has been incorporated in 
a stained glass window, but anyone familiar 
with the earlier 23-Skidoo “modernistic” pan 
els made with this glass in the twenties and 
early thirties principally in France would have 
been excused for being scared away from it 
for life. That Béhm and his colleagues were 
able to see it so literally for what it is and set 
fragments of its high crystal-like reflectivity to 
work among those trees was an instance of 
superb stained glass craftsmanship 

Entering this baptistry is like entering the 
inside of a rainbow—a feeling that our photo 
graphs can scarcely suggest 





THE CHURCH OF MARIA KONIGIN 


above: Filtered through the trees outside, 
a typical afternoon light inside the Church 
of Maria Kénigin in Cologne-Marienburg, 
Germany, Dominikus Bohm, architect; 


right: Inside the baptistry at dusk, clearly 
illustrating how some of the pieces of com- 
mercial, ribbed and beaded glass refract the 


ight with a special brilliance 


lacing page upper: Detail of the baptistry 
windou 5 showing mode rn commert ial glass 
used in combination with traditional antique 


‘ olored glass 


facing page right: Interior of the church 
showing, through the stained glass wall of 
the church, the corridor leading into the 
baptistry 


facing page left: Exterior view of the 
baptistry, with the stained glass wall of 
the church behind it 


photograph by kidder smith 
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THE FULBRIGHTERS 


An exhibition of the work of young men 
and women who have studied abroad on Ful 
bright fellowships opened April 24 at New 
York's Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
Writer-critic Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr., former 
director of the Museum of Modern Art's dis 
continued “Good Design” shows, made the 
final selection of some 200 objects—crafts 
graphic arts and photography—-from work aS ny 
submitted by 36 Fulbrighters in these three 
fields. The exhibition, which will be circu sila dude ame wailed. iiiteais ici 
lated about the country for a year by the 
Smithsonian Institution, represents the work 
of nearly half the young American craftsmen 
and industrial designers who have studied in 
India, Japan, the Philippines and nine Euro 


pean countries on Fulbright grants during the 


Purde 


past 10 years. 
Fulbright fellowships for U.S. citizens pr 


Dane 


vide not only tuition and transportation ex 
penses, but a monthly maintenance allowance 
which enables grantees to spend nine or more 
months abroad. Applications for these awards 
are submitted to the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. 
either through a campus Fulbright adviser or 


silver fruit bowl, FE. 


directly to the Institute if the individual is 
not enrolled at a college or university. Compe 
tition closes on October 15 for the following 
academic year. Candidates in the arts sub 
mit supplementary material in the form of 
photographs of work done within the past two 
years and other materials representative of 
their talent and accomplishment. National Se 
lection Committees composed of experts, in 


cluding artists, educators, critics and histori 
chalice «ith bleedstone, 


ans in each field examine the material sub 
E. Dane Purde 


mitted and make final recommendations. 

In a statement in the catalog that accom 
panies the exhibition at the Museum of Con 
temporary Crafts, Edgar Kaufmann points out printed fabric, Nency Kenealy 
that “. . . both Europe and Asia have much 
to give craftsmen, although European design 
for industry has only recently attracted our 
attention——a field where, consonant with our 
vast productivity, it had seemed we were more 
experienced than our neighbors. In fact, while 
American industrial design has won new. 
world recognition in the last decade, at this 
moment the U.S. purchasing public is persuad- 
ing Detroit's automobile stylists to reconsider 
their carefully planned interpretation of 
American taste in the light of foreign design's 
appeal. Thus, in design, as in other fields, we 
are learning that America’s advantages, while 
great, are not guaranteed; we can maintain 
them best by a friendly participation in world 
activity and in the accompanying criticism 
and progress. For both the crafts and industry 
this is the direction of growth, and few oppor- 


jade and silver necklace, BE. Grant Swayze 


tunities for incipient designers are so directly 
oriented this way as the Fulbright grants in 
applied arts. We may hope to see more gifted 


applicants reaching for them.” 


cast silver, Earl Krentzin 


emall pot, Wilma Baker Corsaw 


weed cress with enamel, 
Irene Pasinski 








EXHIBITIONS 


CLEAN AND NEAT 
The “crafts” chosen by design experts to accessorize two large “good 
design” shows of industrially produced modern home furnishings 
one at the Brooklyn Museum (N.Y.C.), March 5-27, and the second 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art (Washington, D.C.) April 19-June 22 
had uniformly neat, bright surfaces and clean, unimpeded lines 
revealing the continuing focus of industrial designers on form and the 
lack of interest in surface decoration, textures and personal, baroque 
expressionism that characterizes so much recent hand work, particu- 
larly in ceramics. Despite the fact that room settings were designed 
to encourage museum-goers to incorporate art in the home, produc- 
tion-ware was in greatest evidence—in ashtrays, candle-holders, pots, 
planters—and one-of-a-kind accessories completely absent. With the 
over-all appearance attractive, efficient and polished, the outlook is 
still impersonal and sanitary. If pristine producibility is the moti- 
vating American design force, can sterility be far behind? R.S. 


MIAMI NATIONAL WVarch 2/-April 20 

Eight ceramists received awards totalling $1700 in the Sixth Annual 
Miami National Ceramic Exhibition after the jury, with the concur 
rence of the Exhibition Committee, had reapportioned the prizes. 

Three equal Ione Staley Bisso Awards of $150 each for ceramics 
went to three ceramists who also shared equally in the $500 purchase 
award: to Angelo C. Garzio (Manhattan, Kans.) for a thrown stone- 
ware closed form decorated by brush with rich brown meandering 
lines on a thick gray-tan glaze with erupting brown-black spots; to 
Donald H. March (Grand Rapids, Mich.) for a slab-built prism- 
shaped bottle with round base and neck made of unglazed gray-tan 
clay with scratched decoration inlaid in areas with white slip; and 
to Paul Soldner (Claremont, Calif.) for a tall stoneware floor vase 
with speckled white glossy glaze inside and dark iron mat glaze 
outside with a glossy section toward the top. 

The second award of $150 for sculpture was given to Kenneth M. 
Green (New Paltz, N.Y.) for a candelabra, “Ritual,” in gray-tan terra 
cotta. No first or third sculpture awards were given. 

Prizes of $150 each for two-dimensional design were made to 
John Mason (Los Angeles, Calif.) for two reliefs in brown unglazed 
stoneware; to Juanita May (Coconut Grove, Fla.) for a panel, “Clay 
and Glass,” made of rectangles of clay, some of which are fully or 
partly covered with window glass fused to the surface; and to Frans 
Wildenhain (Pittsford, N.Y.) for a relief made of slab-built brown 
clay sections glazed with glossy white and blue and mounted on a 
white panel. 

The purchase award was given to June Schwarcz (La Jolla, Calif.) 
for an enameled copper panel, “Imprisoned Thrush,” with etched and 
engraved depressions subtly touched with color and covered with 
transparent enamel into which is embedded lengths of silver wire. 

No prizes were given in either earthenware or architectural 
ceramics categories. 

The jury for the exhibition consisted of Paul Bogatay, professor 
of ceramic art, Ohio State University; Jack Lenor Larsen, textile 
designer and manufacturer (New York City); and David Weinrib. 
ceramist (Stony Point, N.Y.). Work by the jurors and by Karen 
Karnes (Mrs. David Weinrib) was exhibited out of competition. 

Four of the prize-winners, Paul Soldner, James Mason, Juanita 
May, and Frans Wildenhain, also won awards last year. Peter 
Voulkos, a juror in 1957, was sharply criticized when he awarded 
the show's largest prize to one of his students, Paul Soldner. It is 
interesting that Soldner won this year under a different jury. 

As one walked among the brightly lit clusters of heterogeneous 
pots in the dark gallery, it became apparent that the browns, blacks, 
grays, and tans are still dominant. The Miami show, like most other 
ceramic exhibitions of recent years, would indicate that potters still 
have much to learn about the use of color. 

A few relatively bright things did get through the jury, including 
Raymond M. Grimm's teapot with its rich copper green mat glaze; 
Albert J. Spencer's chun-glazed bowl; Gene Bunker's freely decorated 
stoneware bottle; Sally Lennington Reinholz’s blue-green, tan, and 
brown speckled stoneware bottle; Raul Coronel’s large white covered 


jar decorated with cobalt blue and temmoku; and Charles Lakofsky’s 
porcelain covered jar with cobalt blue and brown decoration on 
white mat glaze. 

The search for new sculptural form in pottery goes on with 
ncereasing excitement, particularly in California and New York. Good 
examples include prize-winner Soldner’s two floor vases with their 
forceful, undulating contours; Stanley Rosen's twisting, groping 
handbuilt stoneware bottle; Norman Schulman’s double-walled con- 
tainers with the outer wall in filigree; and Peter H. Voulkos’ large 
“Bulerias,” a container made of two opposed horizontal half-moon 
shapes on a central vertical core decorated with nervous scratches 
and brushed with strong, hurried lines. 

The jury felt that the quality of the work submitted was in general 
not worthy of the exhibition. There has been a great deal of criticism 
in the past concerning the Miami Exhibition’s high rate of breakage 
‘about 30 pieces last year); this in itself has discouraged many 
from sending their best work. However, the packing system now has 
heen completely revised and seems quite successful. 

Last year the entries were in general more colorful, more experi- 
mental, and bigger. However, standards of craftsmanship seemed 
higher this year. It is very probable that the Miami National will 
take place next fall instead of spring and then go on a biennial 
schedule alternating with the Syracuse National. 

Of the 585 pieces submitted by 232 craftsmen from 32 states, the 
jury selected 145 objects by 96 ceramists from 23 states. Of these, 
61 pieces were chosen for a Smithsonian Institution traveling exhibi- 
tion. Nineteen of the exhibitors were from California. New York 
followed with 18; Florida, 11; Ohio, 9; and Michigan, 6. 

The exhibition was sponsored by the Ceramic League of Miami 
and the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery of the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 

Avan MEISEL 
New York, N.Y 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Pottery 58 April 12-May 1! 

The Association of San Francisco Potters, in its Biennial Show 
at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, displayed some 143 
pieces of pottery and ceramic sculpture in one of the liveliest recent 
displays of work by California potters. Creative expression and experi- 
mentation in form and glazes were encouraged in the choice of the 
jurors who selected the show from over 500 entries, but the tradi 
tional pieces included were also outstanding. 

Win Ng, chairman and designer of the exhibit, stated, “We wanted 
a show broad enough to include highly expressionistic forms as well 
as traditional work, and to show that these differing interpretations 
are compatible.” To underscore this point, potters of such varying 
viewpoints as Peter H. Voulkos (Los Angeles), Herbert’ Salitiers 
(San Jose) and Edwin and Mary Scheier (Durham, N.H.) were 
invited to show their work along with the 46 Bay Area potters. 

First award in pottery went to Monte Colgren (Oakland) for a 
stoneware jar with lid; honorable mentions were awarded Harold 
W. Myers (Berkeley) for a stoneware bottle and Paul Volckening 
(Berkeley) for a group of monochrome jars. Special mention for 
outstanding craftsmanship went to Dale Hays (Berkeley) for a 
porcelain bottle and purchase awards to Ernie Kim (San Francisco) 
for a three-spouted bottle and to Gertrude Mueller (San Rafael) for 
a two-spouted bottle. First award in sculpture was given to Win Ng 
(San Francisco) for his figure-like constructions and small form. 
Honorable mentions to Rosalis Hackney (Mill Valley) for a sculp- 
tured bottle and Richard Brennan (San Leandro) for a large stand- 
ing figure. Special mention was awarded Win Ng for a branch bottle 
and a purchase award to Reese Bullen (Arcata) for a built up 
wheel form with appliqué. 

The jurors for the show were Ralph Du Casse (painter and faculty 
member of the California School of Fine Arts), Charles Feingarten 
(Feingarten Galleries), Betty Feves (sculpture), Miriam Lindstrom 
(curator, de Young Museum) and Gordon Woods (sculpture and 
director, Calif. School of Fine Arts). They expressed the hope that 
“experimentation in form will continue independent of traditional 
styles or prevailing local influences,” and judging from the general 
trend of the work shown at the exhibit, it would seem California 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Prize 


right 


winners in exhibitions Left to 
Win 12” and 4#"-high figurative 
pots in San Francisco Biennial; gold ring by 


Stanley Lechtzin in Wichita’s 13th Annual: 


scene 
Ne 5 


: 
Juanita May's 17” x 44” clay and glass mosaic 


and Paul Soldner’s 31”-high floor vase in Sixth 


Vational 


Viam: 





established 
tremendous strides in the quality of their work. 


potters are already well in this direction and making 


Some 200 objects for the 
craftsmen and 


California Design 1V March 9-April 6 
home, Southern 


and assembled by the Pasadena Art 


designed by California designers, 


Museum with a grant from 
Los Angeles County, were presented in an extremely attractive exhibit 
at the Oakland Art Museum. Although all items were indicated as 
being available for mass production, many seemed closer to the area 
of hand-crafted rather than to machine-made products. Included in 
the show were furniture (featuring several pieces by Sam Maloof), 
ceramics (a few of which were hand-thrown), printed and hand- 
(clocks, 


panels, etc.). The majority of objects were outstanding in conforming 


woven fabrics, and accessories trays, candelabra, mosaic 
to the established criteria of good design and the labelling of each 
piece indicating the designer, manufacturer, retail outlet and price 
gave the public the opportunity to view with an eye toward pur- 
chasing. About a third of the pieces were available directly through 
the newly inaugurated Gallery Shop of the Oakland Museum which 
promises to offer a juried selection of outstanding ceramics, weaving, 
jewelry, enamels and woodwork by local craftsmen. 

Merry Renk March 17-28: A one-man show of Merry Renk’s jewelry 
was featured at the Decorative Arts Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley, where Miss Renk taught design during 1956-57. 
The exhibit consisted of earrings, brooches, rings (including several 
interlocking wedding ring sets), necklaces, a hair ornament and a 
watch bracelet, most of them executed in gold and set with precious 
stones. Evidence of her versatility was the one pair of earrings not 
for sale and done in silver and plique-a-jour enamel. The pieces 
were characteristically light and delicate, revealing a fine sense of 
spatial balance and the practiced skill of an expert designer-craftsman. 
Designer-Craftsman April | 30 


ing in its facilities for adult education classes in arts and crafts, held 


The Richmond Art Center, outstand. 


its 7th Annual Designer-Craftsman Exhibit during April. The exhibit, 
which in past years has been combined with the graphic arts, was 


devoted for the first time, exclusively to crafts. Included were over 


150 pieces by California craftsmen in textiles, pottery, jewelry, 


enamels, metals, woods, mosaic and work for integration with archi- 
Mary 
Trude Guermonprez, Martin Metal, Merry Renk and Mar- 


tecture. The exhibit was juried for selection and awards by 
Dumas, 
guerite Wildenhain, each of whom was represented by an article 
in the show. 

Awards were given as follows: Weaving: Dorothy Piercy (case- 


Rossbach (Ikat), Rosalind Ray Watkin table 


runner). Printed fabrics: Ed Rossbach (stencilled textile). Jewelry: 


ment), Ed (linen 


Imogene Gieling (gold ring with opal), Bryon Wilson (bracelet) 


40 CRAFT HORIZONS May-June 1958 








Pottery: Bruce Anderson (bottle), Frank O. Hamilton (covered 


Laura Davis (ocean polished rock). Architectural in- 
Wood Ted 


[Twelve honorable mention 


jar? Mosaic : 
clusion: Jean Ures Berensmeier (linoleum cut 


Bielefeld 


awards were also given. 


panel). 


(ebony and rosewood shuttles). 


Pottery and textiles formed the major portion of the exhibit, with 
mosaics following, and jewelry, enamels and wood represented only 
with a disappointingly few pieces. 

Yosuixko Ucuipa 


San Francisco 


TYRA LUNDGREN February 26-March 8 

Tyra Lundgren, the Swedish virtuoso of ceramic arts, carried off one 
tour-de-force after another in her one-man show of stoneware wall 
reliefs and animal figures at Bonnier’s. Her palette of glazes, amaz 
ingly varied and brilliant, and her heavily worked slabs unwarped 
despite the fact that she fires to Cone 10 and higher, are technical 
triumphs which she claims are her “secret.” The busy surfaces of her 
plaques run the gamut of artistic styles—from romantic realism with 
fish and fowl motifs to cubism to abstraction. There was something 
there to please every customer. Her relief forms, however, seemed 
crowded in the small scale of the plaque but suggested exciting possi- 
bilities for architectural wall treatments—an area in which the admira 
ble competence of this ceramist has been most successfully exercised 


in several buildings in Sweden. RS 


WICHITA ANNUAL April 12-May 19 

Resourceful and advanced design spanned the whole field of crafts 
in the 13th Exhibition by the 
Wichita Art Association, Kansas. 


National Decorative Arts-Ceramics 

“The Wichita” has the advantage of a central location not far 
from the geographical center of the nation and this year the event 
drew over 1,200 entries from artists and craftsmen in 38 states. From 
this massive showing, the jury picked 392 items for the show, a slight 
increase over the number exhibited last year. These pieces represent 
the talents of 216 artists. 

In the 


ceramics; 86 in 


there are 160 
jewelry: 31 


selections chosen for the show, 
textiles; 66 in 
in enameling; six in glass; five in ceramic sculpture; three in mosaic ; 


pieces in 


in silversmithing; 29 


and two each in stone sculpture and wood sculpture. Single pieces are 
being shown in bronze sculpture, and in multi-medium sculpture 

On the jury for the 1958 event were William DeHart (Newburyport, 
Mass.); Charles Lakofsky (Bowling Green, Ohio); and 
Hewitt (Houston, Tex.). Over $2,000 in cash and purchase prizes 
were awarded. 


Thurman 


age nell gee 








Prize winners were as follows: Purchase prize of $500 in garden 
sculpture to Jerry Rothman (Los Angeles); in textiles: first prize to 
Alice Kagawa Parrott (Santa Fe, N.M.), second to George John Drew 
(Urbana, Ill.); in silversmithing: first prize to Frederick A. Miller 
(Brecksville, O.), second to Ronald D. Hickman (Lawrence, Kans.) ; 
special award to E. Dane Purdo (Detroit, Mich.); in jewelry: first 
prize to Stanley Lechtzin (Detroit, Mich.) , second to Robert Dhaemers 
(Oakland. Calif.); ceramics: first pize to Raul Coronel (Los An- 
geles), second to Bob Arneson (Berkeley, Calif.), purchase prize to 
Henry Lin (Madison, Wis.). Purchase prizes went to Helen Worrell 
(Cincinnati) and to Charles Bartley Jeffery (Cleveland) in enamels; 
to Paul Peter Hatgil (Austin, Tex.) for mosaics; to Edris Eckhardt 
(Cleveland, Heights, O.), Angelo Caravaglio (Salt Lake City, Utah), 
Betty Feves (Pendleton, Ore.) and James A. Crumine (New York, 
N.Y.) for sculpture 


Report from Texas 

In February, the Crafts Gallery at Laguna Gloria was given over to 
the work of 22 members of the Texas Designer-Craftsmen for their 
second Annual Exhibition. Some 52 entries were shown in the fields 
of ceramics, textiles, silver, wood, enamel and bookbinding. Initiated 
and sponsored by the Texas Fine Arts Association as part of its 
statewide crafts promotion program, the Texas Designer-Craftsmen 
is a self-governing group. 

The conversation piece of the exhibition was Zoophily, a ceramic 
mosaic by Paul Hatgil, consisting of clay tablets decorated with 
incised whimsical animals and set in a background of smaller, colored 
tiles. The two handsome jars with lids in dark blue-green with 
surface decoration by Margaret Flowers were especially noteworthy, 
as was Robert Yaryan’s small-necked bottle and John Swiss Porter's 
jar in blue-gray with a tooled, incised decoration. 

In textiles, two exciting and original pieces by Gene Drummond 
were her Redbud upholstery and Synplastic. The extraordinary color 
sensitivity of Meda Johnston was exemplified in a textile that com- 
bines fine strips of leather with more conventional yarns. On the other 
hand, a beautiful example of non-color was seen in a piece of 
upholstery by Martha Morse. Here we had a combination of many 
fibers—cotton, rayon, jute and wool—in natural tones. 

Outstanding examples of modern silver jewelry were a bracelet 
by Francis Stephen and a necklace by Charles Suckle. Mosaics by 
Ray Collier and Mona Pierce; and wood candleholders combined 
with enamel by Ishmael Soto; bookbindings by Mariana Roach 
sustain the high level of the crafts in Texas. 

DAVID BRADLEY, curator of crafts 


Following the Texas Designer-Craftsmen in March was a choice 
two-man exhibit of weavings by Florence Hickman and ceramics 
by Margaret Flowers. 

The ceramic pieces by Margaret Flowers possess a simplicity and 
strength of form which find consonance with the warm earth grays, 
blues and greens of the glazes and the free yet subdued decorative 
designs. Especially interesting among the pieces were a plain green 
porcelain bowl, fragile and luminous; a brown and white bowl 
with iron slip under an opaque white glaze, with bands of thin 
lines; and a low bowl of blue and metallic brown, with a band of 
brown motifs which in spite of their restraint, seemed to glow darkly 
against the blue ground 

The weavings were outstanding for the richness and vibrancy of 
their color. In the brightest of pieces, such as the red stole in silk, 
wool loop rayon, and metallic thread, it was the close fusing of the 
slight differences in red textures, which created the luxurious red 
tone of the material. The blue-green fabric entitled “Firefly,” designed 
for a cocktail dress, presented another example of color elegance, 
in the very delicate welding together of violet, blue and green threads 
into a light haze of color. An unusual piece was the “Fantasia,” a 
Space Divider of swiss rayon straw and German wooden beads, in 
black and brown. Richly decorative, baroque in feeling, this piece 
recently was awarded the Nieman-Marcus Grand Prize of the Ninth 
Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition in Dallas, 1957, the first time this 
prize has been awarded to a weaving. 

BEVERLY DAVIS 
University of Texas 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR... 

Craftsmen ¢ Schools 

Laboratories* Pattern Shops 
---and Hobbyists 


THE 


FOUNDRYETTE 


for... casting « forging + heat treating + case 
hardening 


casts... aluminum « bronze « brass « pewter 
silver « gold + copper « alloys 


forges ... tool steel + iron + copper, etc. 


For 20 years the Foundryette has been made only 
on special order for use by schools, pattern shops and 
industrial plants. It is ideal for casting plaques, statues, 
models, and forging knives, chisels, ornamental pieces, 
etc., and is now available to anyone interested in this craft. 

The Foundryette is made in 3 sizes. It is shipped 
ready for use, and includes a 2400° gas fired furnace with 
blower; fire clay crucibles; tongs; moulding flasks; foundry 
graphite; moulding sand; refractory furnace lid; mould 
parting dust, and instructions. Blower will operate on 110 
volt, 60, 50 or 25 cycle or direct current. Furnace operates 
on natural gas, coal gas, water gas, butane, propane or 
acetylene gases. 


90 DAY GUARANTEE on workmanship 


KANSAS CITY SPECIALTIES CO. 
P. O. Box 7543, Lakewood, Colorado 


Enclosed find my ( ) check, ( ) money order for 
Foundryette: 


[] No. 351 with 6 cu. in. crucibles $26.50, wt. 30 Ibs. 
[] No. 352 with 12 cu. in. crucibles $33.50, wt. 45 ibs. 


LJ 
[] No. 353 with 24 cu. in. crucibles $46.00, wt. 70 Ibs 


F.0.B. Denver, Colo. 
SHIP BY ( ) FREIGHT, ( ) EXPRESS 


TO: 


Ln ec anasen asanapasanananaranasenanenananenanemasanes 
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EXHIBITIONS 


¥ 


Left to right: Enamel bowl by Helen Worrall in Wichita show; silver and stone pendant in Donald Wright's one-man show at Mass. Art School; 
Lillian Johnson's sculptural pottery in Greenwich House Potters’ (NYC) annual group exhibition (April 15-26) of ceramics and sculpture; thrown 
and handbuilt ceramics by writer-potter Mary Caroline Richards in her first one-man show on view through May 31 at the Nonagon Gallery (NYC) 





NORTHWEST CRAFTS March 9-April 9 

Jury for the Sixth Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition at the 
Henry Gallery, University of Washington (Seattle) selected 195 
objects from nearly 500 entries submitted from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and Alaska. Meg Torbert, curator 
of design at the Walker Art Center ‘ Minneapolis) was genera] juror 
serving on all specialized jury panei, Ceramic pottery and sculpture 
special jurors were James F. McKinnell, Jr., potter (Deerfield, Mass), 
and Lou Swift, interior designer (Seattle) 

Top prize in ceramics was won by Ivarose Bovingdon (Seattle) 
for a stoneware bottle with figure decoration. Awards of $25 each 
went to Sylvia Clise Duryee, John Fassbinder, Lucille Nutt, all of 
Seattle. Honorable mentions went to George Roberts (Moscow, 
Idaho), Robert Shields (Seattle), Bennett Welsh (Gresham, Ore.), 
Lyndon Pomeroy (Havre, Montana), Robert Sperry (Seattle), and 
John H. Newland (Seattle). 

Philip McCracken, sculptor, (Guemes Island, Washington), was 
ceramic sculptor juror. First prize went to J. N. Hardman of North 
Burnaby, British Columbia, for a series of small ceramic figures titled 
“Eleven Saints on One Base.” 

In jewelry, with jurors Jane Givan Johnston, designer (Seattle) 
and Russell Day, craftsman (Everett, Wash.), first prize went to 
Donald P. Tompkins (Seattle) for matched wedding and engagement 
rings in cast white gold. Doris Shadbolt (Vancouver, B.C.), David 
Tompkins (Seattle), and Coralynn Pence (Seattle) each won awards 
Ruth Pennington and Pat Griffin of Seattle were give honorable 
mention. 

In handwoven textiles, jurors Miriam Peck, weaver ( Bellingham. 
Wash.) and Phillip Anderson, textile buyer (Seattle), awarded prizes 
to Luana Sever (Tacoma), Hope Munn ( Woodinville, Wash.), Noel 
Hammock (Seattle) and Ruth Ann Bennett (Eugene, Ore.) 

Also cited were George Federoff (Sitka, Alaska) for handcarved 
wooden bowls, Gloria Crouse (Seattle) for a plaster lamp, carved 
base, and Dianne Weiss (Seattle) for an embroidered and quilted 
wall hanging. Nan Bangs McKinnell, potter (Deerfield, Mass.) and 
Charles Smith, sculptor (Seattle) with Meg Torbert juried this class. 

The award for work suitable for distribution and sale was given 
by juror Joseph Sjursen, director of display department at Frederick 
& Nelson (Seattle), to Gladys V. Crooks (Mercer Island, Wash.) for 
a canister set, native clay, gold and rust mat glaze 


WORCESTER CENTER April /]-May I! 
Over seventy objects created by instructors of the Craft Center 
(Worcester) are being shown in a special exhibition at the Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Tables, a desk designed for use in the Craft Center's new building, 
a dining chair, a Hi-Fi cabinet, and wooden bowls represent the 
work of Anthony LaRocco, woodworking teacher. 

Pottery and ceramics by Verdelle Gray, pottery instructor, include 
a bird bath, a planter, tableware, decorative bowls, and flower con- 
tainers. 

Among the sterling silver objects shown by Alden Wood, metal- 
smithing instructor, are a candelabra, a bowl, and candlesticks which 


may also be used as compotes. 
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A stone carving of the head of Christ, clay vases for small flower 
arrangements, sculptures of wood and of metal, salad servers of wood 
and aluminum, wooden salt and pepper shakers, jewelry, printed 
textiles, block prints, and a davenport are exhibited by William J 
Brown, design and block-printing instructor. 


BUCKLEY AND LOUTHIAN February !4-MVarch 23 

The joint show of Jean Buckley and Jay Louthian, who are husband 
and wife, at the Pasadena Museum included enamel panels, smal! 
sculpture and jewelry. A rich variety of techniques, material and 
subject matter was displayed. 

In Jean Buckley we find a mature artist using a broad range 
of enameling techniques, from the sparkling limoge “Judgment 
of Solomon” to the understated basse-taille “Boy with Kid.” Her 
repoussé panels and enamel-on-glass paintings have authority 

Jay Louthian’s new collection of jewelry designs upheld his grow 
ing reputation. A pair of cast bronze bracelets and an ebony and 
ivory bracelet emphasized sculptured form and contrasted with the 
rich decoration of a silver cross set with sapphires and rubies. 

Through the use of jewelry techniques such as the lost wax method 
of casting and actual design collaboration between Jay Louthian and 
Jean Buckley the jewelry series progressed naturally into the smal! 
attractive silver and bronze sculpture J. Bennet Ovson 
JAPANESE STENCKLS March 8-30 
A unique selection of Japanese paper stencils used from the latter 
part of the 17th century through the middle of the 19th century 
for decorating kimono material was shown at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum on loan from the comprehensive collection of 
John Huston of San Francisco. 

These stencils vary in age, size and style which ranges from small 
all-over conventional designs to flowing pictorial patterns and 
abstractions. Made of two layers of waterproofed mulberry-bark 
paper—often old government documents—stoutly glued together with 
strands of hemp fiber between to form one of the strongest papers 
known, they were used in the popular Yuzen dyeing which is still 
a favorite with the beauty-loving Japanese because of the grace 


of line and brilliance of color. 


IN BRIEF: 

The sixth regional art exhibition of central New York at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (March 15-April 13) awarded prizes 
to Ruth Radakovitch for a gold and opal pin and to Vincent 
Clemente for a stoneware bowl . . . Dora Kaminsky of Taos, N.M., 
was given a one-man show of her printed wall hangings, in silk 
screen and wax-resist, at the Dallas Public Library (April 16- 
May 10) after having been previously circulated at Midwestern 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas, and (March 16-30) at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock . . . Donald Wright of Birmingham, 
Ala., exhibited some 50 pieces of his jewelry, pewter hollow ware 
and other metal work in a one-man show (April 21-May 2) at the 
Massachusetts School of Art. . . The weaving of husband-and-wife 
team William and Cornelia Nelson was a featured exhibition at 
the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. 





DELAWARE ART CENTER April 7-27 


In an effort to promote creative crafts in 
Delaware, the Art Center has presented an 
exhibition of quality that crafts 
of both local and national sources. There were 
turned bowls by Paul Eshelman 
(Pa.), Raymond Lewis, and Jean Russum 
(Maryland). A space modulator by Jean and 
Olin Russum represented the work of husband 


and wife working as team with woodwork by 


projected 


wooden 


Jean and mosaic and pottery by Olin. Also in- 
cluded were ceramics by Nadya Kostyshak 
(Vt.), and Edith Conwell, instructor at the 
Art Center, and Rudolf Staffel ( Philadelphia) ; 
fabrics by Lili Blumenau (N.Y.C.) and Jack 
Lenor Larsen (N.Y.C.); Betty 
Cooke (Baltimore); hand-wrought silver was 
shown by local craftsman Eleanor Nichols, 
also instructor at the Art Center, and Edith 
Conwell; enamels by both Edith Conwell and 
Anne Cheavens, Kent County Art Supervisor. 

Pointing up the importance of crafts in the 
community and the nation, Thomas S. Tibbs, 
director of the of Contemporary 
Crafts, gave an illustrated lecture on contem- 
porary crafts at the Art Center on April 13. 


jewelry by 


Museum 


TUCSON DISCOVERIES February 10-March 2 

in Tucson—1958” the 
theme of the 4th Annual Craft Show sponsored 
by the Craft Guild of the Tucson Fine Arts 
Association. The exhibit had been arranged to 
show the public what to do with crafts 
room or as an architectural adjunct so the 
hand-crafted takes 
importance as an object of use as well as 


“Discover Crafts was 


in a 


object on meaning and 
beauty. 

Five area arrangements suggesting possible 
backgrounds for the work of Tucson craftsmen 
had been designed from the viewpoint of the 
housewife, interior decorator, architect, art 
collector and shop-keeper. 

160 individual craft objects on display in 
the open garden pavilion were selected out of 


200 entries. Judged to be the ten best entries 


were ceramics by Beebe Lotz and Maurice 
Grossmann; silk-screen by Berta Wright; 
enamel on copper by Ernie Cabat; puppets 


by Evov Friedley; weaving by Ruth Brown 
and Ruth Turner; jewelry by Ray Walker; 
metal by Neil Meyer; mosaics by Charles 
Clement. 


PITTSBURGH ANNUAL March 30-April 29 

The Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh held its 
annual exhibition of members’ work at the 
Arts and Crafts Center of Pittsburgh. Held 
jointly with the Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, 
it is the only all-craft presentation in Western 
Pennsylvania, growing each year in artistic 
importance to the area. 

A jury Laurer, 
assistant director of the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts (N.Y.C.), Paul N. Perrot, assistant 
director of The Corning Museum of Glass 
(Corning, N.Y.) and Tom Slettehaugh, pro- 
fessor of art at State Teachers’ College (Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa.) selected 129 items for exhibi- 
tion from the 308 submitted by the members. 

Award winners were: In ceramics: Kenneth 
Ferguson, Carol Hagaman Miller, Wesley 
Mills, Edward J. Oleniacz and Lorraine Kay 


comprised of Robert A. 


Wiegman; in weaving: Henry Bursztynowicz, 
Elme Findley, Ellen Hemmander, Lois Lesher, 
Jean McLain, Mrs. Joseph Nagel, Mrs. L. T. 
Murphy, J. Allen Pritchett, Mrs. George Row- 
ley and Mable Harper Templin; in jewelry: 
Mary K. Auld, Theodore P. Foote, Frappe, 
Dona S. Groer, Walter F. Groer, Elaine Ogden, 
and Charles C. Russell; in enameling: Ruth 
Cochran, George Faddis, and Sister M. Hilda 
Giegerich; in mosaics: Edward M. Kosewicz, 
and Dolores Weiner Schill. 


CHEN FU LIN March 5-21 

Wax dyeing, or batik, an ancient oriental art, 
is considered one of the most primitive meth- 
ods of pattern dyeing. A painter using the tech- 
nique is Chinese artist, Chen Fu Lin, whose 
recent exhibition at New York's China House 
projected the medium in large scale. Using a 
variety of textiles including silk, nylon, rayon 
and cotton, he works in a delicate network 
of line and color characteristic of wax dyeing. 
His their Chinese 


poetry and religion. 


motifs have sources in 


NEUFELD ENAMELS April 12-May 4 
About 60 Kate 
shown in a joint exhibition with the paintings 
of her brother, Woldemar Neufeld, at the 
Art of the New Britain Institute, 
Conn. 


enamels by Neufeld were 


Museum 


The enameled objects are trays, boxes and 
plaques. Three themes predominate: the reli- 
gious (having roots, Miss Neufeld says, in 
Russian ikons seen in childhood), the medi- 
eval and the animal. In the religious group the 
Madonnas reveal the artist's of 
modern techniques of painting. Miss Neufeld 
formerly was a painter and printmaker. 

The Middle Ages of Miss Neufeld is a splen- 
dor of crenellated towers, knights, and jesters, 
often in seductive gold, reds, and browns. Full 
of humor and charm are the depictions of 
animals—the elephant, the tiger, the cat are 
In 


assimilation 


transformed into gemlike, lyric designs. 
other works the enamelist catches the quaint 
outlines of old locomotives or presents abstract 


designs of originality and power. 


RELIGIOUS ART March 10-April 10 

The Third Annual Religious Art Exhibition 
at the Marino Art (N.Y.C.) 
sented a variety of themes from Old and New 


Galleries pre- 


Testaments—probing, modern interpretations 
in experimental techniques, using glass, plas- 
tic, metals, textiles, enamels and string (as 
well as conventional paints), to communicate 
religious inspiration. 

Joseph Buzzelli’s gemlike enamels on steel 
plate include a “Madonna and Child.” Ray- 
mond Katz’ “Second Day of Creation” is an 
abstract composition of glass, silver foil, plas- 
tic and mosaic-cut colored stones on molded 
cement block. His other works develop Hebraic 
symbolism in gesso-relief. Ted Kirby's collages 
combine plain and printed fabrics of varying 
wrapping papers, gold leaf and 
other materials. Robert McGovern’s Biblical 
themes are translated into wood sculptures. 
Ernesto contributes “Cathedral,” 
foot sculpture of welded bronze, making an 
impressive statement of form and idea. 


delicacies, 


an eleven- 


Another Annual MARSHALL 


COLORING 
CONTEST 


“Ten days for two-ih 


Spain 


THE WORLD OF ART AND ROMANCE 





PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Now use the magic of Marshall's Photo Colors 
and be professional. Get color results that will 
amaze you and win you an ALL FREE trip to 
SPAIN—the incomparable land of color and 
romance where the old and modern meet. The 
fabled shores and beaches, the wondrous 
mountains, the supreme historic architecture, 
| the gracious people. The journey never to be 
| forgotten, for fun and for free! No expense, no 
inconvenience, a Pan American flight both 
ways, ten days, for two to Spain, or some other 
accepted country of your choice. 


WHAT YOU DO 


Go at once to your photo, art, hobby, gift, 
paint, stationery dealer or department store, or 
write to us for your FREE contest blank. You can 
send as many entries as you like and all non 
winners can moke arrangements to hove their 
pictures returned. Get started now. 


OVER 400 PRIZES WORTH $5000 
Valuable prizes from these famous firms 


Popular Photography 
Subscriptions 

Modern Photography 
Subscriptions 

U. S. Camera Subscriptions 

AmericanArtistSubscriptions 

Craft Horizons Subscriptions 

Joseph Schneider Child 
Photography Course 

Germain School of 
Photography Course 

Ho!lywood Cine Products 

Arkay Corp 


Pan American Luxury Trip 

Admiral Slide Viewers 

Arrow 3d Automatic 
Stereo Viewers 

Flex Mobilites 

Mansfield Film Editor 

Mansfield Projector and 
Changer 

Nikon Binoculors 

Tiffen Lenses 

Yashica Cameras 

Airequipt Ultramatic 
Slide Viewers 


At dealers everywhere or write to: 


JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. 
167 Worth 9th Street, Brooklyn 11, W. Y. 
Please send me FREE Contest Biank 
11 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at 
$4.75; O1 Hobby Set of Photo-Oil 
Colors at $5.95; O “Photo-Oil Coloring 
for Fun or Profit’’— $3.95 
(A BOOK) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Sidpebendbdeenenesasan an asanenel 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Spring Session: March 17 to June 21, 1958 
June 23-July 12 

July 14-August 2 
August 4-August 23 


Summer Sessions 


Hand weaving, Metalcrafts, Pottery, and a number 
of Related Crafts 


Capable teaching personnel, excellent facilities, modern living con 
ditions in a beautiful mountain setiing 








Write the Registrar. 


The loom that any 
WEAVER 
wants. 
“LECLERC” 
FEATURES AHEAD OF 


THE OTHERS. 


Free catalogue on request 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’Isletville 13, Que. 





— 





Apply Director, Liberty, Maine 
| Cini 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1876. Professional training with dipl 
Poi ; ¢c rer 








HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Three 3-week Sessions, June 29 to August 3! 
College Credit or Non Credit 


Faculty 


Jack Lenor Larsen 
Weaving Marie Howell 
Azalea Thorpe 
Phil Ward 
Ceramics Svea Kline 
Hui Ka Kwong 
Toshiko Takaezu 
William H. Holst 
Graphics James A. Howell 
J. L. Steg 


Wood Design William J. Brown 


























in 





. BFA. ond 
University. 





* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* CERAMICS 


ay 


Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 


P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 








Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 
Head of School 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


4 4 q 

20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Beil-Fast Corpet Warp — 22 colors on Y% Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Wersted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Jewelry Jeachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Pay 








230 FENWAY, SOSTON, MASS. 








ceramics, weaving, jewelry, mosaics, painting, architecture 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 dey tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 

inclusive price includes all transportation, first class hotels, 

most Is, craft di trati in te Indian Villages, 

tips, etc. Your traveling companions are fellow artists- 

craftsmen . Reservations limited to small groups | 
@ Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 

te Guadalajara, take Chapala, take 

Petzcvaro, Mexico City 

Co-escort: DOROTHEA HULSE 

Dong Kingman Painting Workshop 

Interior Design Seminar-tour to San 

Migvel, Oaxaca, Mexico City 

@ August 17 to Oaxaca, Mitla, Taxco, Mexico City 

Co-escort: HARRIET TIDBALL 
T. H. HEWITT 


2413 DRISCOLL STREET + 











@ June 8 stone selection from these groups. Avoilable ore as- 


sortments of selected groups, sizes ond cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 
SEND TODAY! 


50¢ AND UP 


Onli BARRY” 


importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


@ june 29 
@ ijvly 27 


HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 
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TRAVEL AND STUDY 


This is our fourth annual listing of summer study opportunities—as 
complete as the answers to our national survey indicated—in the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere. For dates, costs and other details write directly 
to the school. 


Arizona 

In Sedona: anizoONa STATE coLLece Art Department, courses in 
ceramics, sculpture, crafts. 

California 

In Guerneville: the poND FARM pottery, P.O. BOX 322, pottery 
summer session directed and taught by Marguerite Wildenhain. 

In Los Angeles: GRANT BEACH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 413 N. 
Figueroa Street, courses in ceramics, sculpture, jewelry, weaving, 
enameling, glass, leather design. IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE is offer- 
ing an evening workshop in mosaic-making under the direction of 
Sister Magdalen Mary, 1.H.M. 

In San Francisco: CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, courses in 
ceramics, silk screen, sculpture. THE YARN DEPOT, INC., 545 Sutter 
Street, summer weaving workshop. 

In Stockton: COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, crafts for teachers, silk screen, 
jewelry, 3-dimensional design. 


Colorado 

i, Denver: ROCKY MOUNTAIN WEAVERS GUILD, one-week workshop in 
tapestry weaving conducted by Trude Guermonprez. 

In Fort Collins: CoLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY Art Department, courses 
in design, silk-screen printing, weaving, ceramics, crafts for high 


school teachers. 

in Gunnison: WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO, workshop in arts 
and crafts; courses in ceramics, jewelry, plastics, leather. 
Connecticut 

In Brookfield: BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, courses in weaving, ceramics, 
metal work, textiles, silk screen, enameling. 

In New Canaan: SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART, courses in ceram- 
ics, jewelry. 

In Willimantic: WILLIMANTIC STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, courses in 
arts and crafts for elementary teaching, applied design, pottery, 
furniture and tray decoration, jewelry, weaving, metalsmithing, tapes- 
try weaving, rug hooking, braiding, enameling on metal. 

Iinois 

In Urbana: UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, course in ceramics, recreational 
crafts, sculpture, jewelry, metalsmithing. 

Indiana 

In Muncie: BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Art Department, courses 
in ceramics, jewelry, wood, metals, plastics, silk screen designing. 
Kansas 

In Emporia: KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, six-week ceramics 
course. 

In Lawrence: UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS Department of Design, courses 
in design, weaving and silversmithing on adult level; courses in 
design, weaving, silversmithing, ceramics, textile printing at high 
school level. 

Kentucky 

In Berea: BEREA COLLEGE, courses in pottery, woodwork, needlecraft, 
weaving. 

Maine 

In Liberty: HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, courses in 
weaving, ceramics, wood-design, graphics. 

In Kennebunkport: WILLIAM FISHER SUMMER SCHOOL, courses in 
ceramics, enameling on copper, silk screen. 

Massachusetts 

In Boston: BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
courses in jewelry, silversmithing, ceramics. 

In Plymouth: PLYMOUTH POTTERY SCHOOL, courses in ceramics. 

In Worcester: crart center, 40 Highland Street, courses in jewelry, 
metalsmithing, woodworking, pottery, block printing, design. 
Michigan 

In Bloomfield Hills: CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, summer workshop: 
June 23-August 2. Courses in ceramics, design, weaving. 

Nebraska 

In Wayne: NEBRASKA STATE COLLEGE Art Department, courses in 
Creative Crafts I (jewelry, enameling), Creative Crafts II (advanced 
jewelry). 


New Hampshire 

In Durham: UNiveRSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Department of Arts, 
courses in pottery, teaching arts and crafts at elementary school level. 
In Hancock: MONADNOCK SCHOOL OF DESIGN, courses in basic design, 
printed and woven fabrics, wall coverings, floor coverings, table and 
household linens. 

In Peterborough: SHARON ARTS CENTER, courses in ceramics, jewelry, 
woodwork, weaving, enameling, stencilling, refinishing. 


New Jersey 
In Sussex: BLACK CREEK CRAFTS, courses in ceramics, weaving, enamel- 


ing on copper. 


New York 

In Brooklyn: BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, ceramics, sculpture. 

In Chautauqua: CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER, courses in ceramics, sculp- 
ture, weaving, crafts. 

In New York City: CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE YWCA, workshops 
in bookbinding, cabinetmaking, ceramics, design and color, jewelry 
and enameling, silk screen and hand stencilling, silversmithing, 
tapestry, weaving, arts and crafts for group leaders and counselors. 
In Port Chester: CLAY ART CENTER, 49 Beech Street, elementary and 
advanced classes in pottery (see editorial, page 8). 

In Rochester: SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN, workshops in ceram- 
ics, weaving and textile design, metalcraft and jewelry, woodworking 
and furniture design. 

In White Plains: wesTCHESTER WORKSHOP, County Center, courses 
in ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing, enameling, weaving. 

In Woodstock: BERTA FREY STUDIO, weaving courses only. 


North Carolina 

In Brasstown: JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, all major craft 
courses. 

In Hendersonville: HUCKLEBERRY WORKSHOP, handcrafts, ceramic 
designs and glazes. 

In Penland: PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, courses in hand 
weaving; metalcrafts: metal forming, jewelry, enameling on copper 
and silver, silversmithing, lapidary; ceramics including non-fired 
pottery processes; silk-screen techniques; stencil art on textiles; 
leather crafts; wood carving; etc. 

In Winston-Salem: ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSOCIATION, 822 West Fifth 
Street, classes in creative crafts for adults. 


Ohio 
In Cleveland: CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART, courses in basic design, 
sculpture, ceramics, enameling, possibly weaving. 


Oregon 

In Pendleton: 304 N. W. Furnish Street, three-week course “Form 
and Fusion,” sponsored by Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
will be conducted by Hal Riegger and Betty Feves, August 4-22. 
Experiments and work with native ceramic materials in vessels, forms 
and sculpture. A short, intensive and new approach to ceramics, 
starting with discussion and briefing, followed by a three-day field 
trip for materials, testing, then final production of integrated pieces 


Pennsylvania 
In East Stroudsburg: STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, arts and crafts, 
June 2-20. 


Tennessee 

In Gatlinburg: Pi BETA PHI scHOOL of the University of Tennessee, 
courses in jewelry, weaving, enameling, pottery, advanced recrea- 
tional crafts. 

In Memphis: MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS, 690 Adams Avenue, classes 
in pottery, mosaics and metalwork. 


Texas 

In Denton: NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, courses in ceramics, metal- 
work and jewelry, plastics; design workshop. TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVER- 
sity Department of Art, courses in jewelry, metalwork. 

In El Paso: TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE, courses in ceramics, basic 
design. 

In Nacogdoches: stEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, courses in all 
crafts. 


Vermont 

In Ludlow: FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL, courses in hand weaving, 
jewelry, rug braiding; allied crafts workshop (sculpture, enameling, 
ceramics, woodcuts). 

Washington 

In La Conner: FIWALCO ALLIED ARTs, classes in metal, ceramics, jew- 
elry, textiles. 














Make Your Own Decorative Glass Panels 


A bit 


Flowers, 


of nature preserved forever! 

leaves, grasses and butterflies are 
permanently embedded between translu- 
cent fiberglass. Use as room dividers and 
screens, or make lamps, bowls, trays, place 
mats and other accessories. For fun or for 
money. this fascinating craft is easy and 
surprisingly inexpensive. Mail 25¢ for il- 
lustrated instructions to Dept. E-55, The 
Castolite Co.. Woodstock, II. 


TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS 


‘iustrated Teacher's Guide 
by Pea Taylor 


i 

Cat 5 

= 
Betting w mall studio . 8 Illustrated working steps 
Casting « Painting « Firing @ Giazing ¢« Figurines 


Plaster bets © Simple Molds « Plastic Clay ¢ Glossary 


(one Temperatures $3 p.D. 


TAYLOR CERAMIC SPECIALTIES 


Box 99 Dept. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June let to Sept. 15th 


Fully equipped shop — Experienced instructor — indi - 
vidual teaching for & * or addy 4 d 
Special hasis on k and glazes. For infor- 
mation and reservations write 


Geeton Beaudin, North Hatley, Quebec 

















Ceramics—Sculpt 


SUMMER ARTS ! 





Mee and Mare 
, 
6 Ges Beet WORKSHO 
wn the T g! | BRasck«ki a 
by Anthony Toney 
* Painting with Toney Evse Model 


© Photography with Lisette Model 
Inquire: Brune Aron, Festival House, Lenox, Moss. I 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stiteh. Drawn Fabrics, Twills, 
Crewe! wool, Pure Embroi sith and floss, Tapestry Kits, 
instruction beoks (Counted Thread p41 --% Cross Stiteh, 
Bines, Crochet, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework. Smocking, 
Assissi, ete.) ye Transfers 


Write for name necrest retailer to 
JOAN ‘TOGGITT 


17, N.Y. 
envelope 





52 Venderbilt Avenve, New York 
Enclose self addressed stamped 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 
fy not wy, FLO: PAQUE the oll sur- 


all purpose colors for decorating 

emting and everything. Will not crack, peel 

or chip. 3! washable colors and 17 non-tor- 

nishable metallics—al! intermixable, Master Kit 

$3.95. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money Bock Guarantee. 
At your dealer of from: 


Floquil, Dept. CH, Cobleskill, N. Y. 














if you ore the talented author 
of on unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, odvertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CH 6 

200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


FREE! 


inside 


Story 


on 
Publishing 
Your Book 
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} Courses In Mosaics, 


TRAVEL AND STUDY 


Canada 

Alberta—/n Banff: BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS, courses in weaving, ceramics. 

New Brunswick—/n Alma: NEW BRUNSWICK 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS in Fundy National 
Park, turning, leatherwork, 
weaving, jewelry, enameling, metalwork. 
In Fulford: Z-HANDICRAFTS, 
in weaving. 
In North Hatley 


ceramics. 


courses in wood 


Quebec classes 


THE WORKSHOP, classes in 


Evrope 

In England: THE OxsHoTT poTTERY is offering 
a two-week ceramics August 11-22. 
This general course will give an idea of the 
fundamental uses of clay in a small pottery, 
or a special interest may be followed. There 
will also be informal talks and discussions on 


course, 


clays, glazes, decoration, history of pottery, 
and kilns. Write to Oxshott Pottery, Potters’ 
Croft, Oakshade Road, Oxshott, Surrey. 


ACADEMIE pU FEU, 22 Rue Delam- 
is offering five-week study courses 
plaster, metal), 
Write directly to 


In France 
Paris, 
in sculpture 
pottery, enameling on metal. 
the Académie. 

In Italy: posttano 


bre, 


( wood, stone, 


WORKSHOP, offers 
enamel and metal. 


ART 
fres« 0, 
For further information write to the New York 
office at 238 East 23rd Street, N.Y.C. 


| 
Mexico 


| ceramics, 


In Guanajuato: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, courses in 
weaving, wood carving, 
Also a special four-day trip for 


silverwork, 
textile design. 
study of Indian crafts. 

In Taxco: MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP is offering 
courses conducted as an apprentice class un- 
der the instruction of Mexican artisans and 


| directed by Antonio Pineda. For further infor- 


mation contact Irma S. Jonas, Transmarine 
Tours, 500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 

Thirteen-day escorted tours to the arts and 
crafts centers of Mexico are being conducted 
by T. H. Hewitt, 2413 Driscoll Street, Houston 
19, Texas. June 8, to Guadalajara, Lake Cha- 
pala, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico City; co-escort 
Dorothea Hulse. August 17, to Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Taxco, Mexico City; co-escort Harriet Tidball. 


Tours 

cHuRCH aRt August 7-30. A tour featuring 
modern European church art and architecture 
has been organized for the last three weeks in 
August for a limited number of artists, crafts- 
men, architects and clergymen working in this 


| field. It will be led by Paul Damaz, author of 


Art in European Architecture. Covering Euro- 
pean artistic and architectural achievements 
in the religious field in recent decades, the 
tour will include visits to leading churches in 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France, as well as meetings with leading 
architects, artists, and craftsmen in their stu- 
dios, and will end in Belgium at the Brussels 
World's Fair, with a reception at the Vatican 
Pavilion. For further information write Mr. 
Paul Damaz, c/o World Travel Plan, 150 East 
50th Street, N.Y.C. 


SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN July 15-AMugust 25 

A Scandinavian arts and crafts tour has been 
designed for American craftsmen and for peo- 
ple taking an active interest in traditional 
and modern design by the European Traveling 
Seminar. Tour leaders are Paul and Janet Esh- 
elman, Rohrerstown, Pa., and Nina Sorensen, 
Copenhagen. This study group will visit the 








SCHOOL FOR 


AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 
1958 WORKSHOPS 
JULY 7-AUGUST 15, 1958 


COURSES FOR THE BEGINNER 
AND THE ADVANCED STU- 
DENT . . . SIX HOURS CREDIT 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


CERAMICS - METAL 
TEXTILES - WOOD 


WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE DIRECTOR 


65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8 » NEW YORK 


visit 
The New Jersey Arts & Crafts Festival 


May 22-23-24 Noon to 10 PM 


Armory, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Comprehensive representation of native state 
talent in all graphic media and crafts 
Lecture—demonstrations—Snack bar 


Admission (re-usable pass) $ .75 


| SUMMER WEAVING CLASSES 


at the studio of 


BERTA FREY 
in 


WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
P. O. Box 505 


| MONADNOCK 
| SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DESIGNING for Fabrics, Floor & Wall cover- 
| ings. Two to thirteen week courses. June 16 
to Sept. 13. CO-ED. Enrollment limited to 25 
students. Craft & Dancing classes Evenings. 
Catalogue C 
Alfred J. & Augusta B. Dillon, Directors. 
| Box 68, Hancock, New Hampshire. Phone 126 








| 














FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 


LUDLOW, VERMONT JUNE 30-AUGUST 22, 1958 
Tith ANNUAL SESSION 
Offering — Early American Decoration, Weaving, 














Pottery, Jewelry, Reverse Painting on Gloss, 
Gilding and other crofts. 
For information write to — 
Seciety of Vermont Craftsmen, inc., Dept. C. 
Bristol, Vermont 
An Exhibit of 
MODERN CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
| May 7-June 30 
et 


The oer Museum 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
92nd Street and Fifth Avenue 





workshops and factories of professional de- 
signers and producers. Just as important, how- 
ever, will be the visits to schools, groups, and 
individuals out in the countries where young 
people are taught and work as craftsmen in 
their free time. An especially extensive pro- 
gram has been planned in the two largest capi- 
tals, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Tour mem- 
bers, for the last half of their stay, will be 
divided up according to interests and accom- 
plishments and invited to the homes and work- 
shops of craftsmen working with the same 
materials as their guests. For further informa- 
tion write to European Traveling Seminar, 
2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


ISRAELI CRAFTS 

There are more than 20 “Maskit Craft Vil- 
lages” through Israel, of which each village is 
devoted to one craft: rug making, weaving, 
jewelry, basketry, etc. The method of weav- 


ing or jewelry making or embroidery depends | 


on the original locality of the village settlers. 
One group of weavers are former cave dwellers 
of Tripolitania who brought with them a meth- 
od of weaving which was thought lost to the 
world. The skills of the craftsmen in each of 
the villages have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and many are be- 
lieved to date back to the days of the Bible. 
Modern designers use the products made in 
each village to produce original, latest style 
fashions, home decorations, etc. These prod- 
ucts are sold through Maskit Israel Village 
Craft Ltd. shops in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
Travelers wishing to tour these villages will 
be assisted by the Israel Government Tourist 
Office, 574 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


BEHIND THE SCENES September 5-October 5 


4 one-month European tour has been organ- 
ized by The House of Travel and escorted by 
Clara Thornhill Hammond, author of “Shop 
With Confidence In Europe.” This tour takes 
you to Brussels and the World’s Fair, with a 
visit to a Brussels’ lace maker afterward; to 
Amsterdam and a diamond factory to see the 
cutting of precious stones; to Nuremberg’s 
Schuco Toy Factory and a German Handicraft 
exhibition; to Milan and a silk factory; to 
Venice for a visit to the glass blowers of 
Murano. This tour will 2lso cover Rome, Paris, 
Lucerne, Florence, The Hague, London and 
Stratford. For further information write The 
House of Travel, 17 East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 


HERE AND THERE 
The British Travel Association (336 Madison 
Ave.. N. Y. C.) has a large listing of craft 
schools and courses open to American visitors 
this summer which is available on request; the 
Scandinavian Travel Commission (630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.) reminds American craftsmen 
of its annual Design Cavalcade in September. 
Exhibitions and workshop tours take place 
during the entire month in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland, giving the latest pic- 
ture on what is happening in Scandinavian de- 
sign. In Copenhagen, from May 15 to Septem- 
ber 15, there is a daily arts and crafts tour. 
The Spanish Tourist office (485 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.) offers to arrange visits to the hand- 
craft factories in Spain for CRAFT HORIZONS 
readers interested in doing so. 


For additional information on Travel and 
Study abroad write: U.S. National Student 
Association, 701 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C.; 
Council on Student Travel, 179 Broadway. 
N.Y.C.; Institute of International Education, 
One East 67th Street, N.Y.C. 


THE RIGHT MOVE 
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rromM « Firreente Century Enctitsa Woonocut 


THE RIGHT MOVE TO WESTERN, 
WHERE ALL FACILITIES 
ARE UNDER ONE ROOF, 

WOULD SAVE YOU 
TIME, MONEY AND EFFORT. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, Manager, at MU 9-4700 or write to 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 





Complete set with materi- 
als, instructions and hun- 
dreds of mosaic ideas. 
Set consists of 780 imported Venetian Moscics 
in 10 basic colors, plus the following 
© One Pint Mastic © Three Lbs. Grout © Stee! 
Spreoder © 10 Storing Boxes © Masking tape © 
Stee! Cutter © Tile Poster © Steel Toleware © 
Actual size Potterns “Tile Paste’ © Catalog and 
tnetrvetions speciat orrer 15.95 
Regular valve 27.80 money-bock guarantee 
the MOSAICS ARTS CO. 7197 Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
EXTRA send 25¢ (refunded) for catalog with 
complete disploy of supplies 
When in Pittsburgh visit ovr showroom at 
352 Atwood St., (Oakland), Pgh. 13, Pa 








OM SILVERMINE GUILD 
oT SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer Session June 27th 
Ceramics, Sculpture 
Jewelry, Welding 

Bronze Casting 
Send for Circulars 
Silvermine, New Canaan, Conn. 











Leatheramic 
Book Ends 


Inspired by Piet Mondrian’s 
Neo-Plastic Abstractions. Gen 
vine leather inlay, bright lost 
ing colors, washable, suitable 
for the home or office with 
contemporary furnishings. Lim 
ited editions, $25.00 per poir, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guoran 
teed 


CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS 
200 N. Mein $t., Sharon, Massochusetts 





Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 


Weeving—Ceramics—Metal Work 
Silk Screening 
Complete Bulletin on Request 


Brookfield, Conn. Route 25 











WOODWORKERS! 


@ Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's 
Manual for Craftemen—-126 pages. many in full color 

= Complete selection of rare and fancy imported and do- 
mestic woods reneers inlays carvings mouldings 
hard-to-get items, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans 
patterns and Do-It-Yourself Information. Send 50¢ 
(refunded on first order) for this big catalog and ref 
erence guide 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
2072 Eastchester Rd., New York 61, N. 





The University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


26th Summer Session 
June 23rd to 
September 13th, 1958 








PRODUCT NEWS 


TORQUE ADAPTER for ordinary power drills 
is something metal and wood craftsmen have 
been waiting for. It’s an ingenious low-cost 
into the 
uses in 


attachment that converts your drill 


same sort of torque wrench Detroit 


assembling cars; its clutch action automati- 
cally slips when the nut or bolt reaches the 
desired tightness. Available for %” drills at 
$7.95; %” drills at $9.95; for %” drills at 
$12.95. For further information on Stockholm 
Tool Company's adapter write CRAFT HORIZONS, 
Dept. MY, 29 W. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 

CLEAR MYLAR, called Mist, is Met- 
latest garnering in- 


Crystal 
already 
Combined with nat- 


lon’s innovation, 


terest among weavers. 


ural or synthetic fibers it imparts an entirely 
new feeling of sparkle, its transparency pick- 


ing up the color of the fibers next to it. 


CALCULATOR 
in mitering wood and 


for figuring compound angles 


metal projects saves 


time, timber and temper. A must for power 
saws, it’s a revolving scale that is simply set 
for the 
setting and saw angle. Order postpaid $1: 
MITERITE, Inc., Dept. CH, Campbell, Calif 
HAND LOOM 
for 


and read directly exact miter gauge 


manufacturer, famous among 


weavers its upright and tapestry 
looms, is Paternayan Brothers, which has just 


moved to 312 East 95th St., New York City 28. 
STEEL SANDPAPER with the colorful name of 
Dragon Skin is made by punching myriad 
tiny holes in .040-inch thick steel. Punching 
produces a five-sided burr, which does the 


rug 


actual scraping, with a total of 750 tiny cut- 
ting edges per square inch. Fast, flexible and 
clog-free, it’s a cabinetmaker’s delight. Now 
only available in 4%” x 5” sheets, Red Devil 
which makes Dragon Skin plans to bring out 
sheets large enough for orbital and straight 
line sanders this fall. 


~ : HANDI - BENDER 


BENDS HEAVY WIRE 
NEATLY AND EASILY 


instructions included $1 - 
MASS. 


KEN BAIRD 
P.O. BOX 173-CH6 WELLESLEY HILLS 82, 





Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Ceteloguve on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributer for Mandy & Harmen 


=——=C. W. SOMERS & CO. 














| 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 

BY CRAFTS CLASSES 

Save time and save money 

with LARSON, the ONE 

source for ALL of your 

leathercraft needs . . . from 

Beginners’ Kits requiring 

mo experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 

tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. €. LARSON COMPANY, ItNnC. 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 8001, Chicago 24, Ill. 


my MOSAIC TILE 


New book tells and shows how to 
design and make wide variety of 
mosaic pieces for beginner and 
professional—in school and home. 
Over 100 imported ceramic, gloss 
and porcelain % MOSAIC TILES 
shown in full color. Send only $1.00 
for 36 page, fully illustrated book and tile sample 
card. 


Order today from International Crafts, Inc. 
Dept. K-4, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Illinois 





Bookbinding, Cabinet Mak- 
ing, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Silk Screen, 
Silversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
quest Catalog CH 


Men, Women, Day, Evening 


Y.W.C.A. 


840 6th Av. 
at Sist N. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 
LA CONNER, WASH. ea 


JUNE 21- AUGUST 1 1958 
WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
209 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Enroll now 
4— NEW ADDRESS 


SUMMER 
CLASSES 
IN METAL 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY 
PAINTING 
































ELECTRIFY 
OIL LAMPS 
SIMPLE .. . No Tools Needed 


Just unscrew old burner and replace 
with NALCO Solid Brass Adapter. 
No. 1 or No. 2, medium or candelabra bases 
Complete with switch and cord . . . $2.75 postpaid 


NALCO 1572 North 13th St., St. Lewis 6, Missouri 


<C  SEA SHELLS—SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


EES New farge, ILLUSTRATED catalog—tisting 
shells, coral, cut shells, polished shells, colored 
shetis, kits, metal and plastic supplies . . . 
everything for the Shelleraft worker. 
Buy direct wholesale or retail. Send 25¢ 
in coin or stamps for this large catalog. 


SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT, INC. 
P. 0. Box 1079 Clearwater 4, Florida 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classsified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guoranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Pork, Illinois. 


DORIS HALL STUDIO, summer classes in enamel- 
ing July and August. For information write 
Gloucester, Mass. 








BOOKS 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weover.” CRAFT & HOBBY 
BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, 
California. 


In 1947 EDWARD WINTER authored “Porcelain 
Enamel Art for Beginners,’ published by Ferro 
Corporation. 20,000 are now in the possession 
of American Craftsmen .. . “ENAMEL ART on 
METALS” released this month by Watson Guptill 
of New York also by EDWARD WINTER will 
contain new exciting techniques and application 
processes developed by the author during the 
post 29 years. Winter pioneered large bow!s, 
plaques and murals in 1931. The NEW field of 
aluminum enamels wos pioneered by him in 
1953. Don’t miss his beautiful new book. 
11020 Magnolia Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10¢ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
ET-155, Woodstock, IIlinois. 


CERAMIC DECALS, Custom made, fire on Ce- 
ramic Chinewaore and Glass. Marion Hill, Rt. 2, 
Box 1005, Humble, Texas. 





CHAIR CANE 





CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
somples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Long lasting SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA BRANCHES 
perfect for all arrangements. 15-20 large fresh 
leaves per branch. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$1.50 per branch, postpaid. The Golden 
Triangle, Box 5362, Beaumont, Texas. 





FOR SALE 
PROFITABLE west coast Silk Screen Studio. 
Gorgeous Harbour location. Manufacturing, 
award winning Art & Gift items. Excellent re- 
tirement or family busi Latest equip t. 
Asking $10,000 down. Inquire P. O. Box 267, 
Sausalito, Calif. 





Attractive, popular flower cluster/earring sets. 
Wholesale. Marilyn Rowan, 141 Sycamore, 
W. Hempstead, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC ENAMELING KILN. 15” w. x 12” h. x 
18” d. automatic controls, foot operated. 
Tishler, 85-04 37th Ave., Jackson Heights, New 
York. Hickory 6-0413. 





HOOKED RUGS 





NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, mod- 
erns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The Warnicks, 
Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, Ver- 
mont. 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 





SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. 
Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


JEWELRY (Cont‘d.) 


WHOLESALE Quality Jewelry Findings: Chains: 
Charms: Froternal, Religious Emblems. Catalog 
10¢, refundable. CH-5-8, CARADAY, Box 22, 
West Hempstead, New York. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢. Leather Art, Box 
1255, Dept. G7, Huntington Park, Calif. 





MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col- 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manual shows fine things you can make and 
sell. Send 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. E-155, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 





TO RENT 


TO RENT—SEASON. Studio near Woodstock, 
New York. Large kiln. Orsini, 235 West 71, 
New York. TR 4-0447. 





WANTED 


CERAMICS APPRENTICE WANTED: For sum- 
mer, use cf studio facilities, room and board 
in exchange for few hours drudge work in shop. 
Write: The Pottery, RD #2, Marion, N. Y. 


ATTENTION CRAFTSMEN. We are building our 
stocks on following crafts: CERAMICS, WOOD, 
LEATHER, TEXTILE, METALS and BASKETRY. 
Send sample of your work and photos of other 
work with descriptive information including 
our cost. Sample returned if not purchased. 
VILLAGE STUDIO, ASSARIA, KANSAS. 


National distributor to decorators and ar- 
chitects desires fine restockable STONEWARE 
or ENAMEL ASHTRAYS and PLANTERS. Send 
photographs, prices, and production capacity. 
Photographs returned. Write: Box 358, Craft 
Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, New York. 





AND 
CRAFTS 


Ole) Se Rw] 


INVITES YOU TO START YOUR 
CHARTER MEMBERSHIP WITH 
ANY OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
BOOKS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 


BOOK 


Enrolling Now! 

The Art | 

ture Architecture De Ta 
Minor Arts 
History 


of Painting . . . Sculp 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
380 Great Neck Rd. + Great Neck, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THe 
Arts & Crarts Book Cius. Send me the book(s) 
I have checked below and my Free Boox. Forth- 
coming selections and alternates will be described 
to me in a monthly Advance Bulletin and I may 
decline any book by simply returning the printed 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as 
four additional selections (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and I may resign at any time thereafter. 


Artists’ Handbook of Materials & Te 
Members’ Price $4.95 
Water Color 
Members’ 

Ceramics for the Artist Potter s Price $5.95 
Art of Making Mosaics. Members rice $4.95 
Complete Book of Pottery Making 

Member s rice $5.95 

Ceramic Sculpture, Methods & Processes 

Wembers’ Price $5.95 

Clay & Glazes for th Potter. Members’ Price $5.95 
Pottery Making & De Wembers’ Price $5.25 
The Painter’s Craft $4.50 
Coppercraft & Silver 

Members’ Price $5.95 
Enameling on Metal. Members 
Design for Artists & Craftsmen 
Members’ Price $3.95 
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THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK 
OF MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES 
By Raiph Mayer 

Revised and enlarged 
tion. 721 pages. Publish 
at $6.75 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.95 


/ 
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POTTERY MAKING AND 
DECORATING 


By Reginald Mariow 
Har methods, gla et 
wy x 10” 


blished S. 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.25 


COPPERCRAFT AND Sil- 

VER MADE AT HOME 

By Karl &. Kramer and 
Nora Kramer 


500 step 


p-by-step illus 


F 
method 
Published at 37.50 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
POTTERY MAKING 
By John 8B. Kenny 
From fundamentals to work 
of art. Hundreds ecasy-to- 
follow illus. 74” x 10%”. 
Published at $7.50. 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 
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CLAY AND GLAZES FOR 
THE POTTER 
By Daniel Rhodes 


x 


sh at $7.50 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


ERAMICS 
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CERAMICS FOR THE 
ARTIST POTTER 
By F. H. Norton 

» illus., plus charts, di 
, tables, etc. 7 
Published at $7.50 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


THE ART OF MAKING 
MOSAICS 


By Louisa Jenkins and 
Barbara Mills 


7%” = 


lished at $5.95 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.95 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN 


By Levis Wolchonok 


Mor thar a thousan 


eas f signs ron 
nature, mar et 128 
illus 
1034” 


222 «pgs 7%" . 
Published at $4.95 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $3.95 
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WATER COLOR, GOUACHE 
AND CASEIN PAINTING 
By Adolf Dehn 
A watercolor treatise. 60 
plates, 9 in color. 744” x 
10%”. Published at $5.95. 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.75 
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THE PAINTER’S CRAFT 
By Ralph Mayer 
inting. 73 illus. 6%" 

x 954" Published at $6.00 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.50 
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ENAMELING ON METAL 
By Oppi Untracht 
Basic and advanced infor 
mation. Hundreds of ster 

by-ster photos 7% 
10% Published at $7.50 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE, 
METHODS & PROCESSES 
By John B. Kenny 
Step-by-step picture presen- 
tation all phases of ceramic 
art. 7%" x 10%". Pub 

lished at $7.50. 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 





